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pounds thirteen ſhillings 


11th, — 29th, read theſe taxes. 
22d, — 1ſt and, 2d, read three 
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Page jth, line 15th, read brancbher. 
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ADDRESSED: 


TO THE: 


RIGHT HONOURABLE. 


WILLIAM: PITT,. &c. 


{ 


LETTER J. 


STR, 

O offer unneceſſary apology for the liberty I have taken in 
I addreſſing you on a ſubject which involves in its diſ- 
cuſſion, the higheſt commercial intereſts of this country, might 
juſtly be deemed unmanly affectation. The voice of adula- 
tion is an unworthy offering; and how often are the under- 
ſtandings of great men inſulted by the flippant and un- 
| A meaning. 
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meaning language of exceſſive ceremony! The privilege of 
communicating our ſentiments with becoming moderation, 
individually or collectively, is one of the peculiar bleſſings 
ſecured to us, by our mild, and excellent Conſtitution. A bleſ- 
ſing, which the true friends of liberty will eſtimate too highly 
to abuſe; and which none but uninformed and unprincipled 
minds will enjoy licentiouſly. Violence and petulance of ad- 
dreſs to our equals, and even to our inferiors, are, in poliſhed 
ſociety, ſtrong indications of mental dereliction; and when 
directed towards our ſuperiors, whether ſupreme civil officers, 
eminent public characters, or diſtinguiſhed private individuals, 
form marked and decided proofs of malicious and turbulent 
diſpoſitions. Among ſavage tribes, indeed, where every man 
depends on the vigour of the arm for ſelf-preſervation and 
redreſs of wrongs; where the utmoſt ferocity of manners, 
and the moſt unbounded vehemence of paſſion, are leading 
characteriſtics, and where the community are individually and 
conſtantly expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, violence of 
addreſs is natural—it is, in ſome meaſure, indiſpenſable. But 
in civilized ſociety, where life, liberty and property, are pro- 
tected by good laws, and equitable adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſubſtantiated by the endearments of ſocial intercourſe, ſeditious 
attacks on public or private charaQters, and the eſtabliſhed laws. 
and conſtitution of a free country, are not only violations of 
every principle of decorum and good manners, but impede very 
much the progreſs of real reformation, and are inimical in the 
extreme, to national induſtry and happineſs. f 
ps The 


The aſſimilating and amiable principles of ſocial intercourſe 
are, even in ſavage tribes, unfolded and diſplayed. 


« Savages could never aſſemble together, or live in com- 
< munity, without ſome common principles of harmony and 
t agreement. And each individual feeling the influence of 
< theſe principles, and yielding to their authority, a ſocial 
compact was thus eſtabliſhed. without deliberation. or formal 
“ deſign, by laws which reſult from the original conſtitution 
he. of human nature. The veneration of age; reſpect for ſupe- 
< rior talents and virtues; a common intereſt ; the defence 
* againſt, or invaſion of, common enemies, ſubſtantiate theſe- 
„laws. They were voluntarily acquieſced in, by all; they be- 
came confirmed by time; improved by experience; and en- 
« Jarged by the progreſſive advancement of ſociety. * 


The Farmer, Manufacturer, Merchant, Mechanic and La- 
bourer, are, it is true, the great inſtruments of the wealth of 
a country; but it is equally ſelf-evident, that it is the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a regular adminiſtration of juſtice alone, which effec- 
rually promotes the growth of every uſeful art in life. It ſecures 
the perſons and properties of individuals, preſerves good order 
in ſociety, and opens a wide field to induſtry and ingenuity, 
founded on one of the moſt powerful principles of ation, which 


influences the human mind—a love of independence. Hence the 
importance of civil government; and hence the indiſpenſable 


neceſſity of proper ſubordination in ſociety. 
Theſe 


* See an Eſſay on Taxation, by Dr. Percival of Mancheſter, 
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Theſe obſervations; Sir, I am willing to allow, are in a great” 
degree extraneous; yet it is ſo very much the faſhion of the 
times, to profeſs ſeditious principles; or to promulgate the ab- 
ſurd doctrine of paſſive obedience ; to ſink the characters of 
civil officers indiſcriminately to the loweſt point of human de- 
gradation; or to raiſe them to an imaginary elevation on the 
ſcale of excellence; that I think it incumbent upon me, as a 
friend to my country, to offer them, not by any means, with an 
intention of conveying extraordinary information; but what is 
of much greater conſequence, with a ſincere deſire to point out 
the inexpediency, the impropriety, and the dangerous tendency ” 
of every ſpecies of violence of addreſs; and conſequently, to » 
correct the falſe ſentiments, and regulate the miſguided and in- 
flamed minds of the lower claſſes of people in this country. 


* 
- 


The very unreaſonable ſentiments'of Political Reform, which : 
are daily gaining ground among the moſt worthleſs part of 
the lower claſs of people in England and in Scotland, deſerve 
the indignation of every honeft man. A perverſion extremely 
ſingular and abſurd, of the meaning of the term Equality, ſeems 
to have contributed a good deal to the promulgation, and eſta- 
bliſhment, of this truly original and novel ſyſtem ; the executive 
part of which would, in all probability, confiſt in riot, aſſaſſina- 
tion, and plunder. It is not by any means a fingular circum- 
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ſtance that, the common people even of an enlightened nation, 
are incapable of appropriating to abſtract words their proper 
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ſignification; but it is ſurely a very extraordinary occurrence 
| | indeed, 


3 


indeed, to find tlie hearts of a people who have long enjoyed the 
bleſſings of religion and liberty, /o very rotten, as to yield with 
precipitant triumph to the invaſion of principles and practices - 
diametrically oppofite to every thing amiable and good. 


Equality of PROPERTY, it appears, is the wonderful ſpell which 
unites together hege friends of the people. An extraordinary 
inſtance of deluſion and depravity, which muſt diſtreſs equally, 
the mind of the moraliſt and politician. 


To the honour of this country, there are to be found in it, 
ſteady friends to ralional and moderate reform ; a proper repreſenta- 
tion of the people, and the removal of abuſes which are likely 
to undermine the very foundation of our excellent Conſtitution, 
are the profeſſed objects of theſe Reformers. They wiſh to 
amend, but not to deſtroy, the grand and beautiful ſuperſtructure 
of Britiſh wealth, ſtrength, and happineſs, - 


You, Sir, and your able cotemporary Mr. Fox, have long ago 
put us in poſſeſſion of your ſentiments of Reform. Mr. Grey, 
the member for the county of Northumberland, has invariably 
given the moſt marked and unequivocal teſtimony in all his 
public addreſſes, of his attachment to the Conſtitution, and his 
abhorrence at every attempt to overturn it. 
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For the writings of Mr. Paine,” (ſays he in his ſpeech at 
— on the motion for addreſſing his Majeſty on the pro- 
B. clamation 
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clamation during the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament,) “ and all others 
i calculated to diſturb the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of the coun- 
* try, I have always had the greateſt abhorrence. I declare 
« myſelf at open war with all the enemies of the preſent Con- 
&« ſtitution, and ſhould the day ever arrive, (which I pray Heaven 
to avert !)—ſhould the day ever arrive, when the friends of the 
country ſhould be called upon, to take arms in its defence, it 
c would then be ſhown, who were the friends and ſupporters 
4 of the country and the Conſtitution, and I ſhould then think 
it the moſt honourable poſt, to ſtand . foremoſt in the front of 
the battle.“ 


But the moſt accurate, animated, and pleaſing view I have yet 
ſeen of theſe moderate principles of Reform, was given in the 
claſſic eloquence of Mr. Lambton at Durham, on the ſame 
occaſion. Mr. Lambton roſe and ſaid— 


„ That from the ſolemn appeal of the High Sheriff to the 
Freehalders, and his earneſt expectation, that this County Pala- 
tine would not heſitate to follow the example of other counties, 
as well as from the ſtrong: prophecy of unanimity, which fell 
from the Right Rev. Prelate, he found it neceſſary to be ex- 
tremely guarded in every expreſſion and ſentiment he ſhould 
utter, particularly as his hope was to. baffle the expectations of 
the one, and to interrupt the unanimity that is called for by 
the other. In doing this, he felt a ſmall degree of uneaſineſs in 

| being 


* Sec Newcaſtle Chronicle, 
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being under che neceſſity of avowing a difference of opinion 
from many whom he much loved, and very highly reſpected. 
But he truſted, Gentlemen would recollect, that he had already 
been called upon in another place, for his ſentiments on this 
very ſubject, which he had moſt decidedly and openly profeſſed 
to be unequivocally inimical to the proclamation and the ad- 
dreſs : and that he felt it perfectly conſiſtent with the feelings 
of an honeſt mind, never to abandon an opinion ſo given, from 
the temporary clamours of the day. What he had faid in the 
Houſe of Commons, he ſhould repeat then, that he was not a 
Republican, but a fincere friend to the Conſtitution of this 
Country, as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, and he truſted, that 
he came under his Lordſhip' 8 deſcription of a true friend to the 
country. That he was attached to a triple form of Govern- 
ment, of King, Lords and Commons, each of which branch, 
had functions independent of the other; yet for che full pur- 
poſe of Legiſlation, became happily blended in neceſſary con- 
cert and coalition. If, however, (ſaid Mr. Lambton), I ever had a 
partiality for one branch more than another, 1 confeſs i it to have 
been the popular, and democratic branch; and why ? Becauſe 
I know, that to be the branch, which is the peculiar and imme- 
diate guardian of the rights, privileges, and intereſts of the 
many—of the people; and becauſe I cannot help thinking, that 
the other two branches being, from the nature of the Conſtitu- 
tion, fable and permanent, and not only at all times in a ſitua- 
tion to defend their own peculiar powers and rights, but too 
ready, and have been ſometimes found too much inclined to 

invade 
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invade the rights and. privileges of the other; which being of 


a fluctuating and only temporary conſtruction, is but too open 


to ſuch attacks. Mr. Lambton avowed his opinion, that there 


exiſted in this country many groſs abuſes, and moſt infamouſly 


corrupt practices, ſuch as no honeſt man could deny, or to 
ſpeak in the more energetic language of Mr. Pitt“ Such as 
all men had become aſhamed of denying ;''—abuſes, which were 
imperceptibly gaining ground almoſt every day, and moſt ſe- 
riouſly called for a remedy, abuſes, which if not very ſoon re- 
moved, would .undermine the foundation of. our beautiful Con- 
ſtitution, and level with. the. ground, that admirable ſuper- 


ſtructure of Britiſh happineſs. Believe me, (ſaid Mr. L 


), it 


is the preſervation. of that Conſtitution: in all its purity, with 
all the pregnant virtues of its: theories, which engages my 
warmeſt ſupport, and my moſt cordial concurrence. . A Con- 
ſütution which the inherent nature of practice, and the influence 


of time and change, has very much disfigured and enfeebled. 


« Can any man here ſuppoſe me ſo bereft of my ſenſes, 


* 


and ſo blind to my ſituation, as to think I would riſk the ſtake 
J poſſeſs, (were that the only pledge they would allow me to 
poſſes), in exciting convulſions in my country, without the moſt 
diſtant proſpect of any other ſucceſs than complete and inevita- 


ble ruin to myſelf and family?“ ! 


A due | 


The object I have in view in making theſe quotations, is to prove, that the reſpectable 


part of the inhabitants of this country entertained oppoſite opinions -orly reſpecting ib 


time of Reformation, and not by any means on the excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


This is a fact, which I am ſorry to find, has never been properly recognized, as form- 
ing an argument which muſt at once produce ſhame and confuſion in the blundering - 


conſciences of the Reformers among the lower claſſes of people in this country. 


5 


A due attention to the following quotation from a very able 


political writer, may enable the impartial and judicious obſerver 
to form a proper view of the expediency or inexpediency of au 
immediate reform in this country. Thus by real experi- 
ments, not by abſtracted metaphyſical theories, human nature 
is unfolded ; the general laws of our Conſtitution are laid open; 
and hiſtory i is rendered ſubſervient to moral philoſophy and jus 


riſprudence. The manners and cuſtoms of a people may be re- 


garded as the moſt authentic record of their opinions, concerns 


ing what is right or wrong, what is praiſeworthy or blameable, 


what is expedient” or hurtful. In peruſing ſuch records, how- 
ever, the utmoſt caution is neceſſary ;. and we muſt: carefully at- 
tend to the circumſtances in which they were formed, in order 
to aſcertain the evidence. which they afford, or to ditcern 
the concluſions which may be drawn from them. As the regu- 


| lations of every country may have their peculiar advantages, ſo 
they are commonly tinctured with all the prejudices and erro- 
neous judgments of the inhabitants. It is therefore by compa- 


riſon only of the ideas, and the practice of different nations, that 
we can arrive at the knowledge of thoſe rules of conduct, which, 


— 


independent of all poſitive inſtitutions, are conſiſtent with pro- 


priety, and agreeable to the ſenſe of juſtice. 


« When thefe inquiries are properly conducted, they have like- 


wiſe a tendency to reſtrain that wanton ſpirit of innovation 


which men are too apt to indulge in their political reaſonings. 
To know the laws already eſtabliſhed, to diſcern. the cauſes from 
| CG which 
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which they have ariſen, and the means by which they were in- 
troduced, this preliminary ſtep is eſſentially requiſite, in order 
to determine upon what occaſions they ought to be altered or 
aboliſhed. The inſtitutions of a country, howſoever imperfect 
and defective they may ſeem, are commonly ſuited to the ſtate 
of the people by whom they have been embraced; and there- 
fore in moſt caſes, they are only ſuſceptible of thoſe gentle im- 
provements, which proceed from a gradual reformation of the 
manners, and are accompanied with a correſpondent change in 
the condition of ſociety. In every ſyſtem of law or government, 
the different parts have an intimate connection with each other. 
As it is dangerous to tamper with the machine, unleſs we are 
previoufly acquainted with the ſeveral wheels and ſprings of 
which it is compoſed, ſo there is reaſon to fear that the violent 
'® alteration of any fingle part may deſtroy the regularity of its 
movements, and produce the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion,” * 


Profeſling ſentiments of moderation, I ſhall be extremely ſorry 
to find I have not ſhewn on this and every other occaſion, be- 
coming reſpe& to your ſuperior abilities, and the very diſtin- 
guiſhed ſtation you hold in government. I am well aware, I 
confeſs, that in addreſſing you, Sir, or any other perſon who 
might have been Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain, 
on the inequality, the oppreſſion, and the impolicy of the Duties 
impoſed on Coal, I ſhall be led into a warmth of ſentiment, 
and openneſs of ſpeech, which, by minds incapable of juſt diſ- 

| crimination, 

* See obſervations concerning the diſtinction of ranks in ſociety, by John Miller, Eſq; 
:Pcofeſſor of Law in the Univerſity of Glaſgow.z ſecond edition, preface, page 3d. 
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crimination may be deemed highly inconſiſtent and cenſurable. 
The line, however, between impertinence and candour, manly 


freedom, and a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, may eaſily be drawn ; and 
it is the approbation of thoſe only capable of making fuch diſ- 


tinctions, that I am anxious to deſerve.. Should it ſo happen, 


Sir, that I loſe your attention, or, offend your feelings by mark- 


ed and unequivocal expreſſions, I muſt beg of you to do me the 


juſtice to recollect the ſtrong: ſentiments every man mult feel, 


who has maturely conſidered the ſubject of theſe letters , a ſub- 


jet which has long attracted. the attention of many of our 
Stateſmen, and reached the heart of every man who has reflect- 


ed on it, ſuſceptible of the feelings of humanity. . The tax on 


coal, Sir, affords a ſtriking inſtance of impolicy, direted unwit- 
tingly by the impoſers of it, againſt the unremitting induſtry of 
the honeſt farmer, the invaluable efforts of the ingenious ma- 
nufacturer, the perſevering ſpirit of the adventurous miner, and 
the uſeful ſervices of the loyal ſeaman, and to render more acute 
and extenſive, the operation of this cruel impoſt, it is inimical 
to population, and productive of emigration. It harraſſes the 
toilworn peaſant in his ſolitary cottage ; the unſheltered inhabi- 


tants of many of our cold, bleak, and almoſt deſolated Iflands, 


It is but juſt to remark, that the ſtate of finances in ſome of the former, and like- 


wiſe during a principal part of the preſent adminiſtration, has been ſuch as rendered a 


removal of the coal duties impracticable. The very extraordinary national proſperity 
of Great Britain, is ſuch at preſent (in Nov. 1792), as preſents the pleaſing proſpect of 
a conſiderable reduction of taxes. «The author of theſe letters, in order to have the 
coal- duties placed amongſt the ſecond claſs of duties, which the wiſdom of Parliament 
may think proper to remove, has attempted to point out the bad conſequences ariſing 
from this tax, without having any intention of involving in the diſcuſſion, the conduct 
of any adminiſtration, but that which firſt impoſed the taxes on coal. 


and 


22 


and even exacts a ſhare of the gift of national or private charity 
from the moſt miſerable and unpitied part of the poor. of this 
country; thoſe of the city of London. Surely, Sir, the cauſe of 
ſuch an aggregate of evils ought. ſpeedily to. be removed, or to 
adopt the language of the humane and. celebrated Lord Kaims : : 
For the honour of Britain, the duty on coal ought to. be e 
“ punged from. our ſtatute book, never again to ſhew. its face.” 


Previous to entering more immediately into a diſeuſſion of 
this ſubject, give me leave, Sir, to direct. your attention to the | 
very important and peculiar advantages which ariſe from coal to 
this country, as an inſtrument. in agriculture. and . manufactures, . 
and as an article of commerce.. 


The foſſil coal is found in France, Liege, in the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Germany, Pruſſia and Poland. There are coal mines 
alſo on the other ſide of the Atlantic in Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton, Canada, and in ſome of the New England provinces. 
China too abounds. with coal, and the inhabitants of Tartary, 
and thoſe in the Iſland of Madagaſcar, are ſaid to be in poſſeſſion 
of it. Yet. it is a very remarkable fact, that the coal found 
in Great Britain, is not only more plentiful, but alſo of ſuperior 
quality to that of every other country. The conſequence is, 
that there are upwards of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
chaldrons of coals exported annually from this country to 
France, Flanders, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Holland, Ruſſia, 


Norway, Hamburg, and Poland. But, Sir, it is not the demand 
for 
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fbr it abroad, I wiſh to claſs amongſt the greateſt advantages 
derived from this article. To form a fair eſtimate of the utility 
of, and the bleſhngs ariſing from Coal, it is neceſſary to turn 
our attention to the produce of our land, to our very extenſive 
commerce, and to the wealth of Great Britain. 

« The production of coal mines in Great Britain, is the ſource 
& from which the nation derives its ſuperiority in point of the 
© moſt valuable manufactories. | 


„That all thoſe numerous operations dependent upon fire, 
„ whether in engines of various conſtructions, whether in the 
great proceſs of brewery or diſtillery, and all that relates to 
& the extenſive man ufacture, from grain, or ſugar, molaſſes; and- 
« ſweets, are the effects of fire operation. 5 


« That all the manufactures of metals of every kind, from the 
© moſt pure to the baſeſt, are carried on by coal fires; and that 
& all the great manufacturing towns, wherever ſituated (London 
« excepted) are eſtabliſhed in the vicinity of coal mines. 


« I need only enumerate Newcaſtle, Leeds, Mancheſter, Bir- 
« mingham, and Sheffield, to iltuſtrate theſe truthe—Carron and 
«6: Colebrokedale, ſo famed for their iron works, and many other 
« 1mportant places in England, Scotland,” and Wales, .entirely 
© owe their great eſtabliſhments, their population, their wealth, 
and importance, to their lying adjacent to coal mines. 
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The increaſed value of land every where that coal is found, 
« is wonderful; which land, before the diſcovery, was deemed 
*« barren, as the country lay waſte and unpeopled, 


That che numerous canals and conveyance from diſtant 
« parts of the kingdom, and to local ſtations, owe their exiſt- 
< ence to the wealth acquired by the uſe of coal. 


t That from the anchor to the needle, and from the heavieſt 
< piece of ordnance, to the piſtol of the ſmalleſt calibre, depends 
upon the operation of coal fires ; likewiſe all the other manu- 
er factures in their different branches are dependent upon, and 
< owe their importance to the facility with which they procure 
the article of coal. In fine, it is the foundation of all the 'va- 
« juable manufactures in Great Britain, and indiſputably the 
« ſource of all her wealth, greatneſs and ſafety,” * 


"The latter part of the above quotation, I am willing to allow, 
muſt be received with reſtriction. It was our glorious Revolu- 
tion moſt undoubtedly, Sir, which laid the grand foundation of 
our wealth, greatneſs and ſafety. It braced the nerves of in- 
duſtry and genius, inſpired: our forefathers with the moſt man- 
ly ambition, and gave to Britons a decided ſuperiority over the 
ſubjects of every nation upon earth. The great plenty of our coal, 
however, and its acknowledged excellence, rendered valuable by the 
inſular ſituation of this country, an excellent commercial ſyſ- 
| tem; 


* See « treatiſe on the coal trade by Mr. Charles Beaumont. 
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tem; and an equitable adminiſtration of juſtice, enabled the Bri- 
fiſh manufacturer and merchant, co obtain for their articles at 
market, a decided preference over all Europe. It was in this 
manner, Sir, the induſtry, ingenuity, and perſeverance of our 
countrymen were called forth, invigorated and ſecured, and 
Great Britain became, and now remains, unrivalled in manufac- 
tures, commerce, and national wealth. 


But, Sir, the moſt extraordinary advantages enjoyed from coal, 
are thoſe which ariſe from ir in the form of an extenfive and va- 
luable trade. It is a ſingular fact, that in no part of the world 
does this uſeful article conſtitute a formidable trade excepting in 
Great Britain, and it is perhaps equally remarkable to find that 
the coal trade, wen taken in all its branches and tendencies, is 
inferior to no trade whatever on the ſcale of national importance, 


To corroborate theſe aſſertions, permit me to lay before you 
the following general ſtatement of the number of perfons em- 
ployed in the different branches of the coal trade, as exiſting, 
and immediately depending upon the mines upan the rivers 
Tyne and Wear, It will be nerbagh proper to recollect, that the 
coal trade divides itſelf into three leading branches—Coal-mining, 
the carrying trade, and the buſineſs of unloading, buying, ſel- 
ling, and delivering the article of coal in the different ſeaports, 
coaſtwiſe, and particularly in the city of London. 


To enter into a detail on the firſt of theſe branches would be 
tedious ; it is, I hope, ſufficient for my purpoſe to remark, that 
| the 
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che ſums expended in boring, ſinking, purchaſing materials, ſuch 
as wood, iron, ropes, bricks, and other neceſſary articles in coal 
mining, Independent of the money paid for the excluſive privi- 
leges of working collieries, and way leave rent, amount in win 
ning ſome collieries, to upwards of thirty thouſand pounds. .,, 


The following Statement of the Number of Perſons Employed and Depen- 
| dent on the Coal Trade, on the Rivers Tyne and Wear, in the gear 
1792, may be depended upon t 


Theo coal trade upon the Tyne, employs under and above wu, 
to work the coals, convey them to the river, and to put them 
into the keels, as per accompt, Men and boys, — — 6,704 


Fitters, their clerks and runners, "Hoy 7” P - I0.3 
Keelmen and boys, coal boatmen, _— 1,547 
Trimmers, ballaſt heavers, C8. 1,006 
Pilots and foymen, - «= P 500 
9,854 


It will require 140,000 tons of ſhipping to carry 
' Soo, ooo chaldrons of coals to market, which will 


employ men and boys, including ſea- 
men, 9 : a * Foy - «a + - — 8,000 


they beet 17,8 54 


= The word winning, according to the above acceptation, is a local, or rather 
technical term, uſed to ſignify every previous preparation and expence neceſſary to be⸗ | 
nern a colliery. 


ty 


Men & Boys. 
Brought over . 17,854 
Carpenters, ropers, ſmiths, G c. neceſſary to uphold '£ 
and keep in repair the keeiſs - = =» Loo 
| Carpenters, ropers, ſmiths, ſailmakers, maſt and block- 
makers, boat-builders, Cc. neceſſary to uphold 1 re- 
pair the ſhipp ing = — — 846 
Pur veyors neceſſary to ſupply the keels and ſhips with 
proviſions and ſtores, and their families with proviſions 
and clothing maine nne eie 1,100 
Coal factors, merchants, clerks, lightermen, bargemen, 


meters, coal-heavers, cartmen, and porters, = — 2,000 


— ˙—˙2ͤ2—ü—ä ä 


* 


| 21,900 
Many of theſe perſons have families depending upon 
che coal trade for their ſupport; ſuppoſe them to be one- 
fourth of this number, which is 5,525, and that each fa- 
mily conſiſts of three perſons more than are actually em- 5 8 
ployed, they will amount to 16, 577 


Total on * River Tyme, 38,475 


4 Statement f the Number of Perſons Os in the Goal Trude upon 
| the River Wear : 


| Men & Boys. 
In the ſeveral colliefies under ground. 3, oo0 
Above ground—Bankmen fifty, and carriers fifty,, 100 
Heap ſhovelers and wailers,. — 200 


K. Carry over 3, 300 


Men & Boys. 
Brought over 3, 300 


Above rblandBlackſiiiichsfixty, A Hip gin 9888 
ſixty, 1 3 120 
Waggon fralthe 8 88 
gon · way wrights, one hundred, 140 
Viewers twenty, overmen and deputies, 
. does 
Agents twenty, cletks twenty, - 40 
Gin drivers eighty, and horſe-keepers, 
Lat 18 
Engine · men, and brakemen for machines, 60 
Waggon-men five hundred, and crea- © 
ſers for keeping waggon ways, ec. 
eaghty; - 2 90 — — * 580 
 Staithinot: ewehty, olfqutrers, G. forty, 60 
Loaders at the ſeveral faiths, « 1200 


Total employed under and above ground, to- work the 


Xdals, convey them to the river, and to put them into keelks, 4, 620 


Keelmen, boys, G W. 2 — — , 0 
Fitters ſixty, clerks, c. one hundred, - - - 160 
Caſtors, trimmers, ballaſtmen, coal Wa &. Ge. 1, 200. 
Pilots and formen, oy — - FR 7 100 


— _—_—_— 


. | 7,080 
nn dies, Ge. new 
eeſſary to uphold and: keep: oils the keets,, 

227 numbes fix hundred keek, - — ro 


Carry over 75180 | 


* 
Men & Bayr. 
Brought over 7,180 
It will require 106,200 tons of ſhipping to car- 
- ry 340,000 chaldrons of coals to market, 
which will employ men and boys, - 5,100 
Supernumerary ſeamen, + - - - 400 
ö To uphold and keep in repair the ſhipping, will 
be employed carpenters, ropers, ſail-makers, 
maſt and block-makers, ſmiths, G G0. 560 


Purveyors neceſſary to ſupply the keels and ſhips 
with proviſions and ſtores, the men and their 
families with proviſions and clothing, 608 
Coal-merchants, clerks, lightermen, bargemen, 
cartmen, labourers to deliver ſhips, Oc. Oc. 
at the ſeveral ports (excluſive of the port of 
London), which is chiefly ſupplied from the 
Tyne, — — 0 1, 160 


— m——— 


Total in actual employment, I 5,000 


Many of theſe perſons have families depending upon 

| the coal trade for their ſupport—ſuppoſe them to. be 
one-fourth of this number, which is 3,750, and that 
each family conſiſts of three perſons more than are 
actually employed, they will amount to — 11,2 50 


— 


Total on the river Wear, 26, 2 50 
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Min & Boys. 
Brought over 26, 250 
. forward, the number employed and depending 


on the collieries upon the Tyne, — - 38,675. 


* Total 64,925: 


The following general flatement” of the amount of the Capitals employed 
| in the Coal Trade, will be found, I believe, to be pretty juſt : 


There are upwards of fifty Collieries in the neighbourhood of 
Newcaſtle and Sunderland; the capital employed in theſe collieries, 
including the coſt of keels, c. is upwards of L. 1, o3o, ooo 

The Capital employed in ſhipping in the rivers 
Tyne and Wear in the coal trade, q 7 - $00,000 

The Capital employed by the Buyers and Coal 


Factors in London, exceeds upon. a moderate cal- 
culation, — — — — 8 7oo, ooo 


Total 3, 1 30, ooo 

To trace with officious minuteneſs, the extenſive and com- | 
plicated chain of dependence from the miner to the conſumer of 
coal, would have enabled me to add very conſiderably to the 
above number. But theſe eſtimates, I am convinced, will afford, 
without minute 2 and the aid of tedious animad ver- 


ſions, 


* Lord Lonſdale's collieries at Whitehaven in Cumberland, and thoſe on the Frith of 


Forth of Edinburgh, in Scotland, employ upon a moderate 'computation, upwards of 
fix thoufand pitmen, ſeamen and labourers. 
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ſions, an unanſwerable argument againſt the propriety of 
every meaſure which tends to load the conſumers of coals with 
any charge but thoſe which ariſe from mining, carrying, and 
ſelling that article. It is proper, however, we ſhould here attend 
to two very material circumſtances; the great expences incurred 
in carrying coal, in conſequence of its weight and bulk; and 
the very extravagant wages given to the leading claſſes of people. 
employed in the coal trade.. 5 


During the diſturbance which took place among the coal- 
owners, and the proprietors of ſhipping at Newcaſtle, a few years . 
ago, the ſhip owners were willing to become merely carriers of 
coal; and propoſed to take ten ſhillings and ſixpence per London 
chalder as freight money; which they declared, and J believe it 
is allowed, upon an average, to be no more than barely adequate 
to defray the common expences of a coal voyage, and the W 


and inſurance of the value of their veſſels. 


The various charges of delivering and ſelling coal from the 
ſhip-maſter to the conſumer, amount, upon a. moderate calcula- 
tion, to ſix ſhillings each London chalder *. If we take the ave- 
rage price of the beſt coals at thirty-three ſhillings in the pool, 
the price to the conſumer is of courſe one pound nineteen ſhil- 

N a lings 

* A Newcaſtle chalder ſhould weigh by act of Parliament, 53 hundred weight; 
eight of theſe chalders are equal to fifteen London chalders. The price of the 
beſt coals at Newcaſtle in 1786, did. not exceed ſeventeen ſhillings the Newcaſtle chal- 


der. The freight, therefore, according to the above ſum, excceds that given for the 
coal at the faith, 


lings the London chalder, or three pounds Wonen ſhillings and 
eight pence the e er 11. i 


To point out the ee price of labour in the coal trade, 
I need only inſert the following quotation from the ingenious 
author of the Wealth of Nations: * 


« When inconſtancy of employment is -combined with hard- 
ſhip, diſagreeableneſs, and dirtineſs of the work, it ſometimes 
raiſes the wages of the moſt common labourer above thoſe of 
the moſt ſkilful artificers. A collier working by the piece is 
ſuppoſed, at Newcaſtle, to earn commonly about double, and i in 
many parts of Scotland, about chree times the wages of common 


labourers; his wages ariſe altogether from the hardſhip, diſa- 
greeableneſs, and dirtineſs of his work. His employment may 


upon many occaſions, be as conſtant as he pleaſes. The coal- 


heavers in London, exerciſe a trade which in hardſhip, dirtineſs, 
and diſagreeableneſs, almoſt equals that of colliers ; and from the 


unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals of coal ſhips, the em- 
ployment of the greater part of them is neceſſarily very incon- 
ſtant. If colliers, therefore, commonly earn double and triple 


the wages of common labour, it ought not to ſeem unreaſonable 


that coal-heavers ſhould ſometimes earn four and five times 
their wages. In the inquiry made into their condition a few 
| | years 


I cannot help thinking, that ſix ſhillings per London chalder, is inſufficient to de- 
fray the extravagant prices of labour, the intereſt of the capitals ſunk in the trade, and 


the loſſes which ariſe to the coal buyers in conſequence of bad payments. 
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years ago, it was found, that at the rate at which they were then 
paid, they could earn from fix to ten ſhillings a-day. Six ſhil- 
lings are about four times the wages of common labour in Lon- 
don, and in every particular trade, the loweſt common earnings 
may always be conſidered as thoſe of the greateſt number. 
How extravagant ſoever theſe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than ſufficient to compenſate all the diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances of the buſineſs, there would ſoon be ſo great a number 
of competitors, as, in a trade which has no excluſive privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to a lower rate.“ ; 


Beſides the cauſes already enumerated of the high price of 
coal, there are others occaſioned by contingencies which prove, 
in the moſt forcible manner, that the coal trade requires, from 
Its nature, the protection and indulgence of the Legiſlature. I 
allude to the frequent interruptions of the trade, by the diſcon- 
tents among the ſailors, pitmen, and keelmen; and the exceſſive 
riſe of the price of wages, in conſequence of the practice of im- 
preſſing the ſailors belonging to veſſels employed in the carrying 
trade. 


To give the hiſtory of theſe events, would be impeaching your 
knowledge; and to comment on their natural tendency, would 
be inſulting your underſtanding. The very ſerious alarm they 
have recently occaſioned in England and in Scotland, has doubt- 
leſs reached your ears. The inhabitants of the city of Edin- 


burgh were threatened with a ſcarcity of fuel during the incle- 4 
| mency „ 
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mency of this winter, and the metropolis of England, would 
have been in all probability in a much more diſtreſſing predica- 
ment, had not the moderation and good ſenſe of the ſhip 
owners at Shields, and the benevolent exertions of Mr. Burdon, 
Member of Parliement for the county of hs. z ſuc-- 
ceſsful among the difcontented ſeamen. 


I am well aware, Sir, the public have almoſt been perſiiaded that 
the interruption alluded to in the carrying trade, was occaſioned 
more by a violent ſpirit of reformation, than by common cauſes. 

| To thoſe in the leaſt acquainted with the hiſtory of the coal 
trade, fuch inſinuations will appear unfair and ill-founded. A 
retroſpective view of the diſcontents, mobbing, and riots, which 
have taken place among the keelmen, pitmen, and ſailors, during 
theſe laſt fifty years, will afford ſuch inſtances of diſcontent, 
violence, and plunder, as are not to be found in the annals of the 
hiſtory of any other country, in poſſeſſion of a vigorous political 
government, and a regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 


1 
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Ihe true cauſe of theſe riots and diſcontents, is to be aſcribed 
either to ſuppoſed or real grievances, impoſed by the employers 
of theſe ungovernable men. Theſe grievances are firſt recog- 
nized by particular individuals, who have, by their popular ad- 
dreſs, acquired no ſmall ſhare of influence over the fraternity to 
which they belong. They are the principal performers too, in 
the Drama, of theſe ſcenes of devaſtation. A general diſſatis- 


1aQion at the grievance 9 of, is ſpread amongſt the 
community 
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*ommunity by theſe © perturbed ſpirits ;? committees are form- 
ed; a general convention is next called together; and this con- 
vention acting in a twofold capacity, paſs judgment, and 
proceed by the force of what they vulgarly call Club Law, to de- 
mand redreſs. If their claims, on account of their unreaſonable 
nature, are negatived, they proceed with all the aſſumed dignity 
of a formidable collective body, to deſtroy the property of 
their employers, threaten the annihilation of their families, 
and often attempt to aſſaſſinate ſuch coal owners as are inſtru- 
mental in oppoſing their extravagant and ill-digeſted plans. 


There are not in this country, three claſſes of men who are in 
many reſpets ſo loaded with unfair and oppreſſive burdens 
impoſed upon them by an abſurd tax, and the unprotected na- 
ture of their trade, as the Coal Buyers, Coal Carriers v, and the 
Coal owners. 


FRY 


By 


»The following quotation taken from a very well written letter, intitled, The 
late meaſures of the Shipmaſters in the Coal Trade fully explained ;” proves a ſpecies 
of hardſhips, which, above all others, it was the duty of Adminiſtration to have guard- 
ed theſe uſeful merchants from: 
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« A ſpirit of adventure, and a habit of induſtry, diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of the 
North country; and it is not to be expected that either of theſe would abate during a 
war. It rouſed the former nearly to madneſs, while it gave ſtrength 'and new motives 
of exertion to the latter. The conſequence was, that almoſt every perſon (who could 
procure the means) became concerned in ſhipping, till their harbours were crouded with 
veſſels. | 


But theſe were not confined to the coal- trade only. Many of them entered into 
the ſervice of Government, while a great number were employed in the Baltic trade, 
— | and 
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proportion with the price of other neceſſaries of life. To claim 
therefore openly, a reaſonable profit in each of theſe leading 


branches of the trade, might prove an unpopular, if not dange- 


rous experiment. To determine with preciſion, which of theſe 


claſſes has the greateſt ground of complaint, requires a kno].- 


ledge of the trade, of which I candidly confeſs Lam not in poſ- 
ſeſſion. The coal owners are evidently expoſed to the moſt. pe- 
culiar haruſbips; they hazard their properties in a precarious and 


dangerous art, without the poſſibility of making an inſurance 


conſiſtent with the proſperity of the coal trade. 


and in every quarter where a freight was to de had. This naturally brought an in- 
creaſe of wealth into the country, and that wealth flowed into the ſame channel as their 


former property 3. ſo that it {till added to the quantity of ſhipping. . 


& In the mean time, the coal - trade was not neglected; it was purſued with ardour, 
and an indefatigable zeal. But the ſpirit of adventure which I have remarked, led the 
| ſhip owners to ſtand the riſk both of the ſea and the enemy; their ſhips generally went 


with very little inſurance upon them. However hazardous this was, it would have 
been followed by a general advantage to the country, had the trade been duly protect- 


ed. To the diſgrace of the Adminiſtration f that day, it was left to the care of a feeble. 
guard, every. way unegual to the important charge. A quick- ſighted enemy ſaw the ad- 


vantage given them, and purſued it. They haſtened upon our coaſts, took the colliers | 
by ſcores, and uſually retreated with them uumoleſted. 


© The greater part of the ſhip-owners ſoon ſaw the evils of underwriting for them- 


ſelves under theſe cruel circumflances, yet they were unable to relinquiſh it. The pre- 
mium of inſurance was ſo high {owing io the hazard of the enemy) that the profits of 
the trade would not pay it, and leave an adequate compenſation for the property em- 
ployed, &c. They were obliged to continue the deſperate game. The number of 
ſhips which were taken was incredible, (beſide thoſe which were loſt) and had not the 
exertions of the ſhip-owners been extraordinary, their harbours would hare ſpeedily 
become unfrequented.” | 
But 
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But beſides theſe, there are many unpleaſant and vexatious em- 
harraſſments impoſed upon this valuable trade, which may be 
fairly placed to the account of the Britiſh Legiſlature, An ap- 
peal to the hiſtory of the coal trade will confirm this aſſertion. 
It exhibits a regular ſucceſſion of vexatious acts of Parliament, 


which inſtead of promoting, have very materially checked its 
growth; and to render more complete and extenſive this ſyſtem: 


of impolicy, duties are impoſed on coals, greater in many caſes 
than the price of the article at the pit mouth. That a trade ſin- 

gularly expenſive, clogged with local and natural diſadvantages, 
yet pregnant with the moſt unbounded. and peculiar bleſſings, 

ſhould be made a capital fource of public revenue, by the Legiſla- - 
ture of a people eminently diſtinguiſhed for commercial and po- 
litical ceconomy, is, it may juſtly be ſaid, either a ſtrong proof of 
the ſlow progreſs of commercial knowledge, or, of a-culpable in-- 
attention to the higheſt intereſts of this country. 


Coal being in this country a neceſſary of life, à capital 
inſtrument in manufactures and agriculture, the demand for it, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, ſhould abundantly promote the ſucceſs 
of the coal trade. This ſuppoſition is greatly ſtrengthened; when 
we recollect, that a ſmall part of our Iſland chiefly,” furniſhes che 

extenſive markets at home and abroad with this commodity. MD 
Nothing, Sir, can be more natural than ſach a ſuppoſition ; and: 
had this trade been allowed to run a proper courſe, the demand 
for the article, as in all free trades, muſt have kept pace with the 
natural: 
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matural growth and ſtrength of this trade. The fact is, however 
extraordinary it may appear, that a want of a ſufficient demand 
for coals at market, has been invariably the cauſe of all the em- 
barraſſments and frauds which have been {fo frequently com- 
Plained of, as exiſting in the coal trade. | 


To what.other cauſe can we aſcribe the practices of giving 
 diſpatch-money and premiums ? Is it not on this conviction, that a 
general agreement in the coal trade is built? And what other cauſe 
can be aſſigned, ſufficient to produce all the embarraſſments and 

diſtreſſes which have always taken place during the non-exi/ſtence 

of an agreement? That the ſucceſs of ſo important and neceſſary 

a trade ſhould depend upon practices, which are (apparently at 
leaſt) incompatible, with principles of honour and integrity, 

.contrary to expreſs acts of Parliament, and which evidently tend 
to load the conſumers with additional and unfair burdens, is a 

circumſtance which indicates the greateſt diſorder in every part of 

the trade: An effect, which muſt have been produced by powerful 

cauſes. The cauſes, Sir, i in my humble opinion, which have in- 
troduced into the coal trade theſe numberleſs j inconveniencies, em- 

barraſſments, and mal- practices, are the high duties impoſed on ſea- 

borne coal. Theſe duties added to the enormous expences of 

winning, working, carrying, and ſelling coal, have raiſed the price 

of it ſo very high, as has deprived the poor in a great meaſure of 

the comfortable uſe of it, rendered its conſumption, even to the 
rich and wealthy, an object of the greateſt houſehold ceconomy, 
| and 
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and prevented its free uſe in many of our moſt valuable ma- 
* a | 


The conſumption of coal being thus leſs than it muſt have 
been without the duties, the quantity ſent to market has always 
exceeded the demand. The coal owners, to ſecure a ſale for 
their commodity, finding that the large and lumpy parts of the 
coal ſold beſt, contrived certain methods of ſeparating the ſmall 
or powdery parts of the coal from the large parts, and hence the 
origin of the profligate practice of ſcreening coals. * "TY 


The expences attending winning and working coal being great, 
the ſtruggle, it may eaſily be conceived, to diſpoſe of ſufficient 
quantities of it, would likewiſe be great. Thoſe who worked 
coal of an inferior quality, finding it impracticable to ſell it, to 
accompliſh that end, were induced to offer to the buyers pecu- 


* The cuſtom, which lately took place, of ſcreening coals at the ſeveral pits, is ano- 
ther tranſaction of the coal-owners, which proves injurious in its conſequences. When 
the ſmall coals are thus ſeparated from the large, the London coal buyers, by giving a 
high price for the latter, and purchaſing a quantity of a ſmall inferior ſort, at two or 
three ſhillings leſs per chaldron, can fell a mixture of the two at, or nearly the price of, 
the largeſt ſort, Another method frequently practiſed by the coal buyers, is ſtill more 
injurious to the conſumers; the coal buyers, after purchaſing the cargoes of a large 
fleet at very low prices, give, without much preſſing on the part of the ſellers, an ad- 
vanced price for a few cargoes; and then take an unjuſt advantage of their cuſtomerg, 
by ſelling the former cargoes at that high price. Sometimes the coal buyers take it 
into their heads to puniſh a maſter, who has refuſed to ſell his coals at their own price, 
by firſt making him ly many weeks, and then refuſing to buy them, unleſs at a price 
below that of the market, See Stevenſon's Ohf. on the Ceal-trade, P. 4. 
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niary acknowledgements. Hence the foundation of the practice 
of giving premiums, * i „ e 
| Experience- 


e] have ſtated, that the primary cauſe of this grievance is, too many mines waking 
at the ſame time, which has produced among. the bad effects, an opportunity that is 
taken by the coal buyers, to demand a premium of the coal- owners, which, added to 
other loſſes particulariſed, has of late years turned the article that was formerly ſo be- 
neficial to the proprietor, and which has raiſed Newcaſtle upon Tyne, to be one of the 
moſt reſpectable towns ia the kingdom, to be to many a heavy loſs, which requires the 
particulars pointed out to be adopted, and the premium to be done away, for. the be- 
nefit of the trade, and the conſumers of the article ; to admit this ivexhauſlible fund 

of wealth, to diffuſe its full heat, and unbonnded confequence. to the nation. 


« So os as the coal owners had it in their power plentifully to ſupply the London 
and coaſting markets, the coal-· buyers acquainted the owners of the mines, that they 
muſt have an allowance, or premium on each chaldron of coals, they ſhould from that 
time receive; The owners, ſurpriſed and alarmed at ſuch a demand, agreed to ſup- 
port each other, and not to ſubmit to ſuch a (heavy loſs, and pledged their words to 
prevent ſuch an infringement on their properties. But one of them ſoon breaking 
from his engagements, ſent the produce of his mine to London, agreeing to pay the 
premium demanded by the coal buyers, which cauſed his coals to be received by the 
buyers, with ſuch advantages to that owner, as induced others to follow his example, 
and finally to fruſtrate the meaſure which the owners, if they had been faithful to each 
other, had ſo much in their power to complete; as it would in a few weeks, for the 
preſervation of London, have called the attention of Government, and juſtice would 
have been enforcedto all parti es. Further efforts were made by ſome of the owners; 
at length they were obliged to ſubmit to the advantages the coal buyers found them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of. Yet the loſs was ſo great, and the oppreſſion ſo hard to brook, 
that ſeveral years ſubſequent to the commencement of the premium, attempts were 
repeatedly made to ſhake off the yoke; but Nn from an improper mode of 
proceeding, as often miſcarried. 


% Fixing the average of the dende paid by a coal · owner to the London buyer, at 
one ſhilling per Newcaſtle chaldron, the total amount paid by the proprietors of coal 


in England and Scotland, will be about twenty thouſand pounds annually. 
| Such 


JE 
Experience in a ſhort time convinced the; owners of collieries, 


; chat theſe ſtruggles, muſt terminate in the diſadvantage, of all, 
and in the ruin of many of the induſtrious, and (deſerving part 


of their neighbours. The conſequence was, that the expediency 

af a general agreement to vend a proportional quantity of coals 

in given time from each colliery, was univerſally aſſented to. 

Hence the foundation of what is en. called a contract or 
combination in the coal trade. 


During the non-exiſtence of an agreement among the coal 
owners, the market was generally Slutted. The article of courſe 


Such an oppreſſion on the coal owners who raiſe the article, in ſome of the mines, 
from incredible depths in the bowels of the earth for ſuch operations, and under the 
difficulties and dangers, with overcharge of water, direction of air, which frequently 
does great damage to the works, excluſive of the great primary expence of winning 
and ſetting the works a · going; requiring a diſburſement of many thouſand pounds, 
with other particulars of great hazard and expence, not neceſſary to enumerate here, 
calls, for the benefit of the nation, to have the premium done away, as it affects every 
{abjeR in it, as well as the coal owner ; if not ſo directly, yet falls, if more diffuſively, 
in ſome degree. on the conſumer. See Beaumont's.T reatiſe on the Coal Trade, p. 36. 


* It is not, by any means, my intention to cenſure the conduct of the coal owners; 
on the contrary, it is my ſincere opinion, that inſtead of blame, they deſerve praiſe, in 
having eſtabliſhed /uch a general regulation, as gives them no more than a moderate and 
reaſonable indemnification for the immenſe capitals employed, the extravagant price of 
labour given, and the great riſk incurred in coal mining. 

Nor is it my wiſh by theſe quotations to criminate the coal- buyers. My aim, on the 
contrary, in inſerting them, is to prove the exiſtence of numerous-evils in the coal trade, 
in conſequence of the unnatural preſſure of the duties on coal by which the article is 
raiſed to ſuch an extravagant price, as to exclude the coal- buyers in many inſtances 
from a reaſonable indemnification, on the price of the article. The conſequence is, 
they are induced to obtain that end by mixing coals of different qualities and other 


meaſures. 
fell! 


i 
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fell in its price. The ſhip-owners ike not” merely” cartiers, 
but alſo merchants of coal, the reduction of price was conſe- 
quently a nett loſs to them. The fcanty profits thus acquired, 


were inadequate to produce the intereſt of the · capital ſunk, and 


defray the expences of riſk and labour. To part with the 


trade, or to increaſe the number of voyages annually, was tlie 


only alternative left to theſe enterprizing men. Every branch 


of che carrying trade of Britain, they were well aſſured, was 


loaded with an overcharge of ſhipping, and they eaſily ſaw, that 


to ſell their veſſels was impracticable. To increaſe the number 
of voyages therefore, was their 4. N aim. And hence the 


foundation of __ - ann 


* « The impoſitions in the port of Newcaſtle, are-not the 5 difficulties which 4 


ſhip-owpers have to ſtruggle with; there are large ſums of money paid to the coal- 


buyers, in the courſe of every year, for diſpatch in the delivery of the ſhips in the port 
of London; for, however low the coal-buyers may have purchaſed the coals, they fre- 


quently extort, by delays in the delivery, from four to ten guineas out of the value of a 


cargo. When any mafter refuſes to pay the diſpatch · money required, the coal- buyers 
ſeldom fail to puniſh them, for ſuch refuſal, by detaining his ſhip longer than uſual in 
the delivery at a conſiderable daily expence to the owners. This diſpatch- money uſed 
to be paid by the coal faftors; but, on their being threatened with proſecutions, the 
coal-buyers were alarmed, and, in order to prevent danger in future, they changed their 
plan, by entering into an agreement among themſelves to deliver only forty chaldrons 
per day, which is only about one-half of a moderate day's work. This afforded the 
coal-buyers opportunities for making the pernicious cuſtom of giving diſpatch-money 
more general than ever ; for the coal-buyers propoſed to the ſeveral maſters to deliver 
their reſpective ſhips in ha/F the time, provided they would agree to pay for ſuch dif- - 
patch; and the coal - buyers at the ſame time declared, that if the ſhip-maſters refuſed 
to comply, the ſhips ſhould be detained, by working only at the rate of forty chaldrons 
per day. Several of the maſters objected to this impoſition ; but the coal - buyers pu- 
niſhed them for their imprudence by firſt delivering all their cargoes except about nine 
or ten chaldrons in each ſhip, and then detaining them with ſych ſmall quantities with 
lighters along ſide ready to take them in, until the whole of their ſeveral times accord- 
ing to the aforeſaid agreement amongſt the coal-buyers, was elapſed.” See Stevenſon's 
05 on the Coal Trade, p. 6. | 
| The 
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The great number of veſſels employed during tlie American 
war by Government, and in the carrying trade to the Baltic, 
returned, at the end of the war, into the coal trade. The over- 
charge of ſhipping, and the ſtruggles in the trade among the 
coal owners thus produced, multiplied, to an alarming degree, 
the embarraſſments, loſſes, and evils in the carrying trade. 
Hence it was, that the unfair practice of depriving ſhip-maſters | 
of their regular turns of loading, threw the two principal 
branches of the coal trade into a diſorder and confuſion, which 
rendered the interference of the Legiſlature indiſpenſable, to pre- 
vent, according to the opinion of ſome individuals, a total de- 
ſtruction of a great part of the trade. 


The very great commercial proſperity which has, fince the 
end of the war, taken place in the foreign, and what is of greater 
conſequence, in the internal trade of this country, has, it muſt 
be allowed, alleviated, in ſome degree, the hardſhips and embar- 
raſſments to which the leading claſſes of people employed in the 
coal trade were expoſed. But, Sir, their ſituation is ſtill ſuch, 
as muſt call forth the anxiety of every friend to the true inte- 
reſts of his country: and ought in an eminent degree to engage 
the attention, and ſecure the protection of the Legiſlature of a 
wiſe and a free people. | 


To enter into detail on this point, would be departing too 
much from the leading object of this letter. I ſhall therefore 
reſt ſatisfied with a ſimple ſtatement, which I ſhall beg leave to 
expreſs in the following conciſe manner, 

I I maintain, 


3s 


I maintain, it is an incontrovertible fact, that the overcharge 
of collieries and ſhipping is ſo very great in the coal trade, that an 
inſupportable loſs muſt, during the exiſtence of the coal duties, 
take place in theſe two branches of the trade, wnleſs.they are propped * 
up by a general regulation among the coal owners, * 


I appeal, Sir, to your candour, I appeal to your talents, I ap-- 
peal to your virtue and honour, if it is not the very eſſence of 
impolicy, and the very extreme of cruelty, to impoſe thoſe heavy 
duties, and paſs acts of Parliament to regulate the coal trade, 
which, if faithfully adbered to, muſt. inevitably lay waſte one of 
the moſt flouriſhing towns in Great Britain, drive hundreds of 
our ſailors to foreign countries. for employment, and plunder * 
the fortune of two of the moſt reſpectable and adventurous : 
claſſes of men which are to be found in this, or any other 


country ! 

ec The primary cauſe of any loſs to the coal trade, muſt be . underſtood by all 
concerned, viz. to ariſe from too many mines being open at the ſame time, and conſe- 
quently more coal raiſed than neceſſary to ſupply the demand, and hereby the outputs, 
or raifings, ſo much reſtricted, as not to anſwer the expences of the works; a certain 
heavy charge on coal mining being unavoidable, be the quantity of coal ever ſo trifling | 
that is raiſed z which expence in many particulars, is not increaſed be the quantity ever 
ſo great that is turned out; therefore, the profit depends on all collieries, how far the 
outputs exceeds the ſpecific quantity that anſwers to defray the expences of each 
mine; which quantity is not at this time worked; the owners preferring to loſe in a leſs 
degree, than to-increaſe their quantity; as by ſo doing, the certain conſequences would 
be, lowering the preſent price of the article, and exhauſting, their mines ſo much more. 
than at preſent; and hereby, if they did not increaſe, would not prevent a conſiderable 
lok,” See Beaumont's Treatiſe on the Cal Trade. 
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Numerous and diſtreſſing as theſe oppreſſions are, they are. 
very much aggravated and heightened by local cauſes. I need 
not inform you, Sir, that many of the Members of Parliament 
in this country, hold conſiderable ſhares in collieries How un- 
pleaſant, how diſtreſſing, and how- vexatious muſt it prove to 
thoſe gentlemen, to find laws enacted for the regulation of the 
coal trade, when in their own minds, they are convinced from 
their knowledge of it, that theſe very laws, inſtead of promoting 
its growth if adhered to, muſt produce in it embarraſſinents, , 
hardſhips, and even ruin itſelf, * 
5 But, 


* If the aſſertion I have already made reſpecting the neceſſity of a general regula- 
tion in the coal trade is juſt, it clearly follows, that any act or acts made to prevent 
ſuch an agreement, muſt be inimical to the proſperity of that trade. 


By the ſtatute 3d Geo. II. c. 26, f 4, it is enacted, That every perſon who ſhall + 
take any premium or allowance from any coal-owner, fitter, or maſter of a ſhip, for 
baying, vending, or diſpoſing of any particular ſort of coals, or ſhall otherwiſe offend, 
contrary to the clauſe in the act of 9th of Ann, c. 28. 3, ſhall, over and above the 
penalty inflicted by the ſaid act, forfeit" five hundred pounds; and every coal- owner 
or fitter, who ſhall give or agree to give, to any ſhip-maſter, lighterman, crimp, or 
buyer of coals, or to any perſon in truſt for ſuch ſhip-maſter, c. any premium, Ec. 
for buying, vending, Sc. any particular fort of coals, or for the loading of any veſſel 
with ſuch coal-owner's coals, or for diſpatch, delivery, or diſpoſal of ſuch coals from 
ſuch coal owners collieries or ſtaiths, and every perſon who ſhall knowingly ſell one 
ſort of coals for another, .ſhall forfeit five hundred pounds. 


In the ſtat. grh Ann, c. 28, { 1, it is enafted, That all contracts or agreements 
between any coal- owners, lightermen, fitters, maſters or owners of ſhips, crimps, coal 
factors, or other perſons concerned in the coal trade, or ingroſſing coals, or reſtraining 
any perſons from freely ſelling, buzing, loading or unloading, navigating, or diſpoſing | 
of coals, are declared illegal and void; and if any perſon ſhall keep up, continue, act 
in, make, enter into, ſign, ſeal, or be knowingly concerned in, any ſuch contract or 
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But, Sir, the very mode theſe duties are levied, is of itſelf a 


burden, unwiſe, and inſupportable. When a ſhip has never 


been loaded with coals, the maſter, before he takes any 
on board, muſt go to the Cuſtom-houſe, and there give the 
Collector and Comptroller an aceount of the ſhip's and maſter's 


name, the place where bound to, and the quantity of coals in- 


*.tended to be ſhipped, in conſequenee of which, the Collector 
and Comptroller will grant a ſufferance, | 


© The ſufferance granted, the proper officers will attend ſhip- 
ping the coals; and when the ſhip is loaded, they will report 
the quantity to the Collector and Comptroller, according to 


which the ſhip will be cleared, and her cargo regiſtered for 
future voyages: As the cargoes of all ſhips in the coal trade, 
are regiſtered in a proper book at the Cuſtom-houſe, to which 


recourſe may be had, that when a ſhip has made one coal 
voyage, the maſter may take his bondſman along with him, 
and go to the Cuſtom-houſe and clear, without firſt taking out 
a ſufferange for ſhipping his coals, and even before the ſhip has 
5 begun to load. 


agreement as party to, or knowingly intereſted in the ſame, or (hall act or officiate 
therein as clerk, agent, or ſervant, to the perſons contracting, Sc. the perſons offend- 
ing, ſhall forfeit as follows, viz. Every coal- owner one hundred pounds, every fitter 
fifty pounds, and every maſter or owner of a ſhip, clerk, agent, &. twenty pounds. 


There are from one to two hundred regulations and acts of Parliament, reſpecting 


the coal trade. A ſtrong proof of the miſguided judgments of our R on com- 


mercial ſubjects, in former times. 
5 When 
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When a ſhip firſt arrives in the river, the maſter or mer- 
"* chant muſt carry the cocket to the Cuſtom-houſe, (but in the 
port of London, the crimp or agent generally does it), and 
before the coals or any goods on board may de unſhipped, 
+ entry muſt be made with the Collector or Comptroller, and 
+ ſecurity given by the Captain or crimp entering into bond, or 
+ by making a proper depoſit for ſecurity of the duties, which 
+ ſecurity by bond, or coals loaden by the Newcaſtle or Sun- 
+ derland meaſure, is calculated to anſwer for double the quan- 
+* tity of chaldrons delivered in Wincheſter meaſure ; or by de- 
+ poſit, is a ſum of money taken to anſwer for the duties, which, 
in both caſes, cannot be aſcertained till the delivery of the 
< ſhip, 


On the return of the meter's certificate, they are paid out of 
the ſum depoſited ; for as to the practice in the out ports of 
admitting poſt entries, it is judged that ſuch proceedings here, 
+ would occaſion prodigious trouble to the trade, and in the col- 
lection; the practice in the port of London being always to 
take a ſufficient ſecurity, either by bond or depoſit for the full 
* duties due on the certificate of the ſworn meter or weigher, 
allowing the diſcount as for prompt payment, provided the 
* ſecurity be diſcharged or ſettled within fixteen working days; 
and the diſcount allowed for prompt payment of ten per cert. 
per annum, is two and a half per cent. for three months, 


There are coaſt waiters at Graveſend, who take their turns 


* by rotatioh monthly, appointed by order of the Honourable 
K the 
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, 


the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, to tranſmit daily, a liſt of 
© the ſeveral ſhips, both coaſters and colliers, paſſing Graveſend, . 
to the Collector of the coal duty, and the Coaſt-office in the 
Long Room, as a means of taking care that the reſpective 
colliers enter their loading agreeable to the act of 4th Geo. II. 
© C. 30, Which directs the cockets of all veſſels, coal loaden, to- 
© be delivered to the Collector of that duty in the Long Room, 
within four days after paſſing Gravefend, otherwiſe the ma- 
ſter, Oc. incurs a penalty of fifty pounds, with the lofs of the 
_ © difcount for neglecting thereof; but when the ſame is omitted 
to be done through miſtake, or any unavoidable accident, .it is- 
* cuſtomary to petition the Board for leave to enter, with the 
© allowance of the diſcount ; likewiſe when by the violence f 
© the wind, weather, Nc. a {hip is forced to ſea. without having 
© her cocket or Cuſtom-houſe diſpatches: on board, and is ex-- 
© pected to be received by poſt, or if it happen to be loſt, or 
miſlaid, it is ſeldom that the Board refuſe to indulge the peti- 
tioner with leave to enter, as alſo to grant an allowance for the 
* diſcount ; and notwithſtanding the penalty in the above act 
is often incurred, it has been thought ſufficient to wave the 
© forfeiture, and refuſe the allowance of the diſcount, which 
is nom become the cuſtomary practice; and the duty in this 
* caſe is never ſettled with the allowance of diſcount, unleſi the 
Collector has the Board's order for ſo doing. . 


The cocket ** nm to the Collector, the "HR . 
* agent, or crimp, proceeds to. enter. the . ſhip in the following 


manner: | 
” F. 22 
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6 Firft, Two blanks or entry papers, which are given at the 
& Coal-office, are to be filled up agreeable to the circumſtances 
of the particulars in the cocket, c. and which is always to be 
the rule of entry. 


© Secondly, One blank warrant is alſo to be filled up; and 
© whatever remarks are made at the foot of the entry papers, 
© the ſame are to be on the warrant; thus far being done, the 
© cocket, entry papers, and warrant is to be given to the Col- 
lector or his Clerk, who will inform the perſon entering the 
* ſhip, what ſum he is to depoſit, or make out the bond, mark 
and number the cocket, entry papers and warrant, and return 
- ©the cocket, in order to its being paſſed at other offices. 


© The ſhip being entered according to certain forms, the 
*- cocket, papers and warrant; marked or. numbered, if the ſe- 
curity is by depoſit, and the depoſit money to be made be un- 
der twenty pounds; the fame is uſually directed to be paid 
into the Receiver General's Office, called the Treaſury, and is 
„done in the. following manner: The perſon who pays the 
© money goes to the Treaſury, at the weſt end of the Cuſtom- 
** houſe, and writes his receipt. 


© When the money is paid, and the receipt is wrote and ſign- 
ed, it is to be carried to the Collector's office; and if there is 
more than one depoſit made, then the maſter's name and the 
ſum muſt be indorſed on the back, agreeable to the whole ton 


Coral! 


«<:tal-mentioned in the body TON i But if the ſecurity 
i given be upon bond, and the maſter and crimp preſent, the 


(40 


bond is to be filled up according to a particular form. 


e bond being filled up, it is given to the maſter to ſign, 


ic 


4 


TY 


and when executed by both maſter and -crimp, the warrant 
will be ſigned by the Collector and Comptroller, in order to 
obtain a meter; chis done, the next ſtep to be taken, is to pay 


the coaſt light, and Trinity-houſe duties to the Collector there- 
of, for thoſe lights paid ſhort to the clearing port, then the 


cocket is to be earried over the way to the Coaſt-office, and a 
Lord Mayor's bill is to be filled up, which bill is to be carried 
to Mr. Fanſhaw's office, about three parts of the room on the 
right hand; and when matters are ſettled with his clerk Mr. 
Reed, the warrant given at the Coal-office, and the bill had 
from the Ccaſt-office, exchanged for another to the ſame effect 
as the Lord Mayor's, that with the warrant muſt be carried to 
the Coal Meter's-office, the Crown behind St. Dunſtan's Church, 
near Thames Street, and the gentlemen attending there, will 
diſpatch a meter to the delivery of the ſhip, 


As ſoon as the ſhip is delivered, the moſt regular method is 


to go to the Coal Meter's-office, and get the certificate of the 


+ quantity delivered filled up, which is upon the back of the 


0 
4 


* 


warrant given by the Collector and Comptroller; and when 
that is done, and ſigned by one of the ſworn meters or 


weighers, it muſt be carried again to the Cuſtom-houſe, and 
the 


4 


the Collector will ſettle the duty, which, if it be on the ſecuriz 
ty by bond when the money is paid, the bond will be deli ver- 
ed in order to be cancelled, or if a depoſit, the ſurplus, if any, 
will be returned, and then the maſter is at liberty to proceed 
on his voyage. This manner of proceeding, is that which a 
Captain has to purſue, when he manages or trauſacts the 
© buſineſs of entry himſelf, without applying to a crimp or 
agent; but when the crimp acts for the maſter, after the ſhip 
is delivered, he ſettles all charges with the maſter agreeable to 
the form hereafter mentioned, and then the maſter has no- 
thing to do but to get his ſhip: ready for ſailing; and his re- 
turn will, with other {ſhips deliveries, be duly ſent in proper 
time down. to the loading port... 


* The common practice in recovering the duties from the 
crimps, is as follows: When they have applied at the Coal 
© -Meter's-office for the warrants or certificates of the ſeveral 
© {hips deliveries conſigned to them, and the mettage paid, the 
+ fame are brought to the Collector's office at the Long Room 
© in the Cuſtom-houſe; who: will himſelf or his clerk come + 
pute the duties - thereon in the manner ſpecified in-the war- 
rants, the computation on the right hand being done by the 
* help of a particular table; and that on the left is the manner 
in which the Comptroller checks the Collector's computation. 
When the Collector has ſettled the duties upon the warrants, 
the perſon who brought the ſame, viz. either his crimp or his 
* clerk, are aſked how much they make the duties, which, if it 

L. * agree - 
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agree with the Collector's total, they are referred to the office 
called the Treaſury, where the payment is to be made, and a 
receipt taken for the money, ſigned by three of the Receiver 
General's clerks, The receipt thus ſigned, is carried to the 
Collector, who takes it as a voucher For the receipt of the 
4 money. | | | . 


And as it ſometimes happens the receipt is not exactly the 
ſame as the duties or depoſit, the difference, which is generally 
very ſmall, is ſettled at the Collector's office, before the ſecu- 
rity is diſcharged ; and it muſt be remembered, when the re- 
 ceipt is delivered to the Collector, and anſwers the total fam of 
the duties, then demand is to be made for the giving up thoſe 
'4 ſeveral bonds, for which the reſpective warrants have been 
produced, with the meter's certificate thereon, the perſon 

+ therefore calls them over, and, as he names them, they are de- 
_ + livered for cancelling, Gr. 


* 


— 


— 


But, there are till to be added, other embarraſſments and miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from the dutics on coal, and the mode of levying 
them. If one or more perſons commiſſion a ſmall cargo of 
coals from Newcaſtle, Whitehaven, or any part of Scotland, the 


* Sec Hunter's Out Port Collector and Comptroller's Guide, where the forms of 
the cockets, entries, warrants, certificates, bonds, and other regulatians arc to be 
Found. | 


This quotation, I am well aware, is extremely tedious ; but if it is ſo very much ſo 
to read, what muſt it be to thoſe who are obliged to fulfil it in all its parts ? 
| cargoes 
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cargoes muſt be carried not to the place where the purchaſers 
reſide, or to the neareſt port to it, but to a part where a Cuſtom- 
houſe happens to be ſtatianed, which is frequently above forty 
miles diſtant, and ſometimes, as at Banff, and at other towns on 


the Moray Frith, above fifty miles. 


„There the coals muſt be landed, meaſured and re-ſhipped at 
a conſiderable expence, in the port charges, wages, proviſion, gc. 
beſides the riſk of loſing both veſſel and cargo, in going to 
ſach ports or coming from them, of which there are frequent 


anſtances,” * 


Theſe embarraſſments and diſtreſſes, afford to the mind of an 
eloquent writer, an inexhauſlible ſource of animated diſcuſſion, 
It is not my intention, nor is it my talent, Sir, to borrow aid 
from embelliſhments of ſpeech. My ambition will be abun- 
dantly gratified, ſhould I be fortunate enough, to lay before you, 
ſuch a view of the oppreſſion and impolicy of the Coal Duties, 
as will tend to eſtabliſh a conviction in your mind, of the pro- 
priety and expediency of an immediate removal of them: a cir- 
cumſtance “ devoutly to be wiſhed,” 


An abolition of theſe duties would lower the price very con- 
ſiderably, and increaſe very much the conſumption of coals, 
The conſequence of increaſing the conſumption, would prove 


See a tour through the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides, by John Knox. 
highly 
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highly advantageous to the different branches of the coal trade; 
as well as to the conſumers of coal. 


But it will-perhaps be urged, that no reaſons can be aſſigned 
why: the coal trade ought to be exempted. from the inconvenien- 
cies and. hardſhips ariſing from an. overcharge in the trade ; * 

| | that - 


l do not mean to inſinuate that you, Sir, or any perſon acquainted with the nature 
and importance of the coal trade, would adopt ſuch abſurd modes of reaſoning. In the 
Seſſion of Parliament in 1787, you put us in poſſeſſion of your ſentiments on this ſubs - 
ject. Sentiments, which, on account of their juſtnefs and excellence, deſerve to be re- 
corded. 


c. The Chancellor of the Excheguer ſaid, the Houſe would recolle& that, when ſome -: 
cc. Gentlemen had oppoſed the firſt reading of the bill, he had wiſhed to have it diſ- - 
6 cuſſed on account: of the importance of its object, and the neceſſity which thene 
E. ſeemed to be of ſomething being done in it. At the preſent, however, he. wiſhed + 
« the buſineſs to be poſtponed, becauſe he now knew it to be impoſſible that the bill 
_ %- ſhould paſs through the Houſe (much leſs the Houſe” of Lords) in the preſent 
« ſeſſion ; and poſtponing it in this ſtage of the buſineſs, a very heavy expence would 
ac be ſaved to the perſons. who had applied for the bill. When he had ſaid this much, 
c however, he begged that Gentlemen would not miſunderſtand him as having the 
% ſmalleſt deſire to get rid of the bill. On the contrary, he was convinced that it 
«. was a matter of the. greateſt importance, both as it involved in it the firſt intereſts 
6e. in this kingdom, and as it related to the parties who ſought reliek They were men 
©. as valuable and reſpectable as any men whatever: they had diſtinguiſhed themſelves . 
„ -in promoting the intereſts of the nation; and every way merited the particular atten- 
« tion of Government. Nor were their complaints ill-founded. By the unqueſtion- 
ec. able information he had received from moſt reſpectable quarters, he was convinced 
„ there were many and various abuſes in the trade, for which the exiſting laws pro- 
« yided no effectual remedy: He ſaw, therefore, the neceſſity of a reform, whith 
« ought to be gone into as ſpeedily as could be. Yet, when he conſidered that it was 
« the ſecond reading of the bill, that from the neceſſary forms of the Houſe, it would 
te take up ten or fourteen days at leaſt, and.conſequently could not be gone through 

« this. 
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that all branches of trade are expoſed to ſimilar inconveniencies, 
and that to allow the coal trade to find its own level, is the. 
only ſure method of eſtabliſhing it on the principles of ſound. 


- policy. 


To ſuch plauſible and popular objections, it may fairly be 
anſwered, that there are not to be found two claſſes of men in Bri- 
tain, who from the nature of their trade, require the tender care 
and indulgence of Government, ſo much as miners and ſeamen. -- 


The miner; on the one hand, by his enterprizing ſpirit in an 
_ expenſive and hazardous art, is . conſtantly adding from the 
ſtores of nature, freſh: and large: ſupplies to the wealth of his 
country. The ſeaman, on the other hand, ever loyal and brave, 
inured to a life of. hardſhip and danger, at the . expence of his 
liberty, and often of his life, becomes the generous protector of 
his King and country. Such valuable claſſes of men, require 
not only the protection, but deſerve, in a great degree, be indul- - 
gence of the Legiſlature. 


ce this Seſſion, he would adviſe and requeſt his noble friend (Lord Mulgrave) to poſt- 
4 pone-the conſideration till next Seſſion, to ſave at once unneceſſary trouble to the 
„ Houſe,” and-a very great expence. to the parties concerned. An idea had been 
&©<-thrown out by ſome gentlemen (Sir Mathew White Ridley and Mr. Brandling) that, 
e during the receſs, ſuch a bill might be prepared as could be brought in with the 
* conſent of all parties. He ſhould be glad to find it ſo; but if this could not be 
tc done, ſome. effectual remedy muſt be applied to the evils complained of, and, there- 
«fore, the buſineſs muſt and ſhould be reſumed very early in the following Seſſion. 
« He concluded with obſerving, that his noble friend {Lord Mulgrave) had great 
ce merit in the part he had taken, and deſerved the thanks of his country for bringing 
forward a matter in which its moſt valuable intereſts were materially concerned.” \ 


M But 
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But there is no necellity to reſt this plea on the ground of 
andulgence. If the political oxconomy of the coal. trade was 
ſimilar to other trades in Britain, I candidly confeſs, that to ex- 
pole it to the inconveniencies and evils ariſing from the ſtruggles 
which frequently take place in other trades, would be fair and 
equitable, The caſe however is not in point. The high duties 
impoſed on coals, are inconſiſtent with the whole of the com- 
-mercial ſyſtem of this country. The uniform ſyſtem of taxa- 
tion, which, with a few exceptions, takes place in all the diffe- 
rent parts of the united kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the 
interior commerce of the country, the inland and coaſting trade 
© almoſt entirely free. The inland trade is almoſt perfectly free, 
and the cater part of goods may be carried from one end of 
© the kingdom to the other, without requiring any permit or let- 
< paſs, without being ſubject to queſtion, viſit, or examination 
from the revenue officers. There are a few exceptions, but 
they are ſuch as can give no interruption to any important 
branch of the inland commerce of the country. Goods car- 
© ried coaſtwiſe indeed, require certificates or coaſt cockets, If 
you except coals, however, the reſt are almoſt all duty free, This 
freedom of interior commerce, the effect of the uniformity of 
the ſyſtem of taxation, is perhaps one of the principal cauſes 
© of the proſperity of Great Britain; every great country being 
© neceſſarily the beſt and moſt extenſive market for the greater 
part of the productions of its own induſtry. If the ſame 
freedom in conſequence of the ſame uniformity, could be ex- 
+ tended to Ireland and the Plantations, both the grandeur of 

Tr | us 
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© the State, and the proſperity of every part of the empire, would 
probably ſtill be greater than at preſent,” * : 


Until therefore the coal trade is allowed to ran its courſe in a 
free channel, the claim to remove the grievances which ariſe 
from the duties on coal, ſhould be pleaded on a firm principle 
of right or common juſtice, and not by any means on the grougd 
of indulgence. | 


Having thus, Sir, laid before you arguments drawn from 
the preſent ſtate of the coal trade, in order to eſtabliſh a canvic- 
tion of the propriety of aboliſhing the taxes on coal; I ſhall, in 
my next letter, take a more extenſive view of my ſubj ect, by en- 
tering upon a free diſcuſſion of it, conſidered more immediately 
as a political queſtion. | 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR, 


See Dr. Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 3, page 382. 
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WILLIAM PITT, &. 


LETTER II. 


| Containing a free diſcuſſion on the ground of ſound policy of the Inequa-= 
ity, the Oppreſſion, and the Impolicy of the DuT1Es Inpęſed on Sca- 
vorne Coal for Home Conſumption. 


f 5 1 
HE arguments which I took the liberty of laying before 

you in a former letter, to eſtabliſh a conviction of the 
propriety and expediency of an immediate removal of the duties 
on eoal, were chiefly taken from the nature and ſituation of the 
coal trade, and its great importance to Great Britain. I am 


well aware, Sir, that by gentlemen whoſe abilities are exerted in 
N the 
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the higher departments of politics, arguments drawn from ſuch: 
a ſource, may perhaps be deemed weak and deſultory. Permit 
me, however, to obſerve, that an indifference to commercial 


knowledge, has introduced. into our ſtatute book, many regula-- 
tions which have impeded materially the commercial welfare of 


this country. I mean not, Sir, by this reflection, to include any 


part of your political conduct. Fortunately for Great Britain, 
commercial polities have always engaged a large ſhare of your 


attention. 


To comment on the facts ſtated, or the arguments already ad- 
duced, would be departing from the leading object of this let- 
ter. Give me leave therefore, without further preface, to point 
out the inequality, the oppreſſion, and the impolicy of the duties 
impoſed. on ſea-borne coal, by an appeal to the eſtabliſhed prin- 


ciples. of ſound . policy. 


In diſeuſſing this fubject, it is neceſſary I ſhould avail: myſelf 
ef the uſual forms of regular inveſtigation. To. accompliſh this 
end, I muſt ſolicit your indulgence, while I bring to your recol- 
lection, the duties impoſed on coal, the ſums produced thereby 


do the revenue annually, and the leading doctrines of taxation. 


n. 


* 
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The following is a flatement of the Duties on Coal in the port of London, 


Per Chalder. Per Ton, 


K „ th 1 
By 8th Ann, ch. 4 0 3 © 8898808 
By 9th Ann, ch. 6, 3 oo $$ G0 AS 


By gth Ann, c. 22, for building 
churches, - — 8 0 3 ©. 
Impoſt in 1779, of five per cent. 0 O 442 9 © | JE 
Impoſt in 1782, of fve per cent... oo 4:5 9 9 9 
0 8 983 0 6 1143 5 
Added to raiſe the fraction to an in- 
teger, 8 — — — — = ah x2 
o. &10+ O 7 0 


Per Chalder. 0 Per Ton. 

„ 

By 8th Ann, chap. 4, — — Q" 4: 0: o 2 © 

By gth. Ann, chap. 6 — 2 0 0h $::/6 

Impoſt in 1779, of five per cent. * 2 9 0 2 

Impoſt in 1782, of 4ve per cent. 99 QA © 0 2 
chop o- 5.6 n 
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It appears from the report of the committee appointed te ex- 
amine the ſtate of the ſeveral accompts and other papers pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Commons in 1791, that the Duties on 
Coal in London and the out pores raiſed the A mo nett 
produce ,. 7 8 - | 


L. 4. 
In'1586, = = -*©' =" "q74152” © 
In 1787, - 35324666 18 
In 1788, — „„ 534468 6 
In 179. 551919 16 
In 17900. 581045 19 


a = 0 O-a'a% 


f 
PT 


Having ſtated the amount of the' duties on coal, and the ſums 
produced thereby annually, I muſt beg leave to direct your at- 
tention to the following eſtabliſhed principles of political ceco- 


— 5 nompy. 


I have already obſerved in a former letter, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a regular adminiſtration of juſtice, is neceſſary to the 
acquiſition and ſecurity of wealth; and that ſubordination is 
inſeparable from civil government. The cauſes of ſuperiority 
among men, bear ſome reſemblance to the condition and im- 
provement of the tribe or community in which it takes place. 
In rude nations, it owes its eſtabliſhment to perſonal qualifica- 
tions; but in civilized ſociety, the cauſes of ſuperior diſtinctions 
are various and complicated. The united wiſdom of a multi- 
tude of counſellors in each of the moſt enlightened nations in 

Europe, 
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Europe, has approved of the principle of ſubordination even in 
the dignified form of Majeſty itſelf; and the line of hereditary 
ſucceſſion to the Crown, is one of the moſt valuable principles 


of our admirable Conſtitution.“ 


Subordination has for its common object, the good of the 
community at large. To adminiſter juſtice to carry forward 
uſeful public works and inſtitutions—to promote the intereſt of 
religion, morality and learning—to render more extenſive agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce—and-to- protect a people 
from the invaſion of foreign enemies—are the important duties 
impoſed upon the ſupreme civil officer and State, in ſecuring 
the public good. The expence attending the performance of 
theſe duties, and in ſupporting the dignity of the Crown, muſt 
be diſcharged by a general eſtabliſhment. The ſource of re- 
venue belonging to the Sovereign and State, may conſiſt either 
in public ſtock, or in public lands. Theſe, however, are often 
found inſufficient to defray the neceſſary expenditure of a great 
and civilized Nation. In ſuch caſes, it is neceſſary that the people 


* Hereditary ſutceſfion to the Crown, conſtituted the moſt important part of the 
Poliſh Revolution. In May 1791, theſe wiſe and brave people, after being bent down 
with the heavy preſſure of the accumulated diſtreſſes attendant on elective Monarchy, . 
unanimouſly embraced, the ſalutary principle of hereditary ſucceſſion. The ambitious 
Catharine of Ruſſia, beheld with extravagant jealouſy, the invigorating tendency of the 
virtue and wiſdom of theſe moderate Reformers; and was permitted, to the diſgrace of 
the enlightened nations in Europe, without interruption, remonſtrance or threat, to 
effect a Counter Revolution by the moſt unjuſt, wanton, and cruel diſplay of the force 
of. arms, that ever ſtained the pages of the hiſtory of a civilized country. 


8 ſhould: : 
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mould contribute individually, à part of their own to the 
public revenue, according to the exigencies of the State. 


Having thus eſtabliſhed the ground upon which the moral 
obligation to pay taxes is built, I ſhall next take the liberty to 
direct your attention to the conſideration of two general princi- 
ples, which perhaps will be found to comprehend the leading 
doctrines of taxation. * The i and grand principle of im- 
poſing taxes is, to oblige each individual to contribute to the 
public revenue, in proportion to his ability, without the exiſtence 
of local or partial exemptions. The ſecond is, that taxes ſhould, 
if poſſible, be made ſubſervient to the valuable purpoſes of in- 
creaſing the different ſources of national wealth, ſtrength, and 
happineſs : but even in the moſt deſperate caſes, where this is im- 
practicable, the judicious financier ought carefully to avoid any 
tax which tends to check induſtry, diſtreſs genius, clog the ope- 
rations of the farmer, the manufacturer and merchant, or op- 
preſs materially any part of the community, particularly © the 
poor of the land.“ Hence it is, that taxes on the price of labour, | 
on neceſſaries of life, and on raw materials, or capital inſtru- 
ments in agriculture and manufactures, carry in their boſom 


* The mode of impoſing taxes, the expence attending gathering them, and the time 
fixed for payment thereof, make an important part of the ſyſtem of taxation. It is 
unneceſſary, however, to beſtow particular attention in the preſent inſtance on theſe 
points. The two principles I have pointed out, are ſufficient for my purpoſe; and it 
is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, they are ſo well eſtabliſned by the authority of our 
ableſt political writers, as to render any attempt to point out their excellence very 
unneceſſary. 

(as 
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(as Lord Kaims expreſſes it) © a flow pciſon.% De Wit obſerves, 
that the Dutch taxes upon articles of conſumption, have raiſed 
© the price of their broad cloth forty per cent.; and our manu- 
* factures by the ſame means, are raiſed at leaſt thirty per cent. 
* Britain, ſays Lord Kaims, has long laboured under this chroni- 
cal diſtemper ; which, by excluding her from foreign markets, 
will not only put an end to her own manufactures, but will open 
a wide door to the foreign, as ſmuggling cannot be prevented 
© where commodities imported are much cheaper than our own.“ * 


To avoid being charged with prolixity, I ſhall not detain your 
attention by a tedious enumeration of political maxims, but ſhall 
proceed to an immediate application of thoſe I have already ſpe- 
cified, for the purpoſe of pointing out the inequality, the oppreſ- 
ſion, and the impolicy of the duties impoſed on coal for home 
conſumption. 


Of all the ample detail of taxes impoſed upon Britiſh ſub- 
Jes, the tax on the article of coal is the moſt partial, oppreſſive, 
and impolitic. It is partial, becauſe it is laid not on the whole, 
but only on a part of the community, and on that part too, who, 


* Taxes, ſays Lord Kaims, were long in uſe before it was diſcovered that they 
could be made ſubſervient to other purpoſes, beſide that of ſupporting Government. 
In the fifreenth century, the States of Burgundy rejected with indignation, a demand 
made by the Duke, of a duty on ſalt; though they found no other objection, but that 
it would oppreſs the poor people, who lived chiefly on ſalt meat and falt fiſh. It did 
not occur to them, that ſuch a tax might hurt their manufactures, by raiſing the price 


of labour. See Kaim Sketches of the Hiflory of Man, Vol. II. page 367. 


above 
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above all others, ſhould have been entirely exempted from this tax: 
The inhabitants of London, thoſe of the principal towns coaſts - 
ways, and in ſeveral of the ſouthern counties in England, and 
thoſe in Scotland, from the Redhead near Montroſe, to the 
Land's-end on the eaſt coaſt, and from the Clyde to the Land's-end 
on the welt coaſt, have no coal but that which is conveyed to 
them by water carriage. Whereas the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
Glaſgow, Paiſley, and many other towns in Scotland; and 
thoſe in Wakefield, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Stafford, 
and other flouriſhing towns in England, are furniſhed by na- 
ture, with large ſupplies of coal at reaſonable prices, without any 
of thoſe diſadvantages inſeparable from obtaining coal wrought - 
at great depths. from the ſurface of the earth; and .above all, 
without. being burdened with the heavy charges of water car- 
riage, which, from the extravagant wages given to. ſeamen, and 
the weight and bulk of the article itſelf, amount in general, to 
more than the original price paid for coal at the pit mouth. 


You cannot but allow, Sir, that a ſmall degree of knowledge, 
and a much leſs ſhare of humanity, might eaſily determine 
which of theſe two. diviſions of the principal parts of the ſub- - 
Jets of this country, ought to have been exempted from a tax : 
upon coal; yet, I am forry to be obliged to remark, that folly 
ſeems to have taken the place of wiſdom, and cruelty and political 
injuſtice, the place of humanity, when a deciſion was made on 
this ſubject in the Houſe of Commons of Great Britain: for it 
was on thoſe alone who were expoſed to local diſadvantages, 
and 
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and who could only be ſupplied with ſea-borne coal, that theſe. 
duties were impoſed. © In a country, (ſays the ingenious Dr. Smith) 
where the winters are ſo cold as in Great Britain, fuel is, during 
that ſeaſon, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, a neceſſary of life, 
not only for the purpoſe of dreſſing victuals, but for the com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence of many different ſorts of workmen, who 
work within doors; and coals are the cheapeſt of all fuel. The 
price of fuel has ſo important an influence upon that of labour, 
that all over Great Britain, manufactures have confined them- 
ſelves principally to the coal counties ; other- parts of the coun- 
try, on account of the high price of that neceflary article, not 
being able to work ſo cheap. In ſome manufactures, beſides, 
coal is a neceſſary inſtrument of trade; as in thoſe of glaſs, iron, 
and all other metals. If a bounty could in any caſe be - reaſonable, it 
might perhaps be ſo upon the tranſportation of. coals from thoſe 
parts of the country in which they abound,. to. thoſe in which 
they are wanted. But the Legiſlature, . inſtead of a bounty, has 
impoſed a tax of three ſhillings and threepence a ton upon coal - 
carried coaſtways, which upon molt forts of coal, is more than 
ſixty per cent. of the original price at the coal-pit. . Coals carried 
either by land or by inland navigation, pay no duty. Where 
they are naturally cheap, they are conſumed duty free; where 
they are naturally dear, they are loaded with heavy duty.” Is 
it not an egregious blunder, (ſays Lord Kaims), to lay a great 
duty on thoſe who pay a high price for coal, and no duty on 


* "This duty js at preſent three ſlüllings and eightpence. 


oth tho 


thoſe who have it cheap. If there muſt be a coal duty, let wa- 
ter born coal be exempted; not only, becauſe even without 
duty it comes dear to the conſumer, but alſo, for the encourage- 
ment of ſeamen. For the honour of Britain, this duty ought to 

be expunged from our ſtatute book, never again to ſhew- its | 


face.” 


Such, Sir, is the inequality of the coal tax. But this is not 
all. Its general principle is not only founded upon an abſolute 
and total violation of the firſt and fundamental law of taxation, 
namely, that each individual ſhall contribute to the public re- 
venue in proportion to his ability, without the exiſtence of local 
or partial exemptions but its ſubordinate parts are fraught with 
the moſt glaring and ſcandalous partiality, eminently unfriendly 
to every ſentiment of political virtue, Sound policy has for ages 
paſt inſtructed the financier to exempt as much as poſlible, the 
labouring poor from burdenſome taxes; and the dictates of 
humanity and religion, have furniſhed mankind in civilized 
countries with the moſt powerful arguments, to prevent them 
from inſulting the venerable countenance of human miſery, in 
whatever garb or ſituation it may appear: whether in the dreary 
and uncomfortable walls of a lonely cottage, or in the ſuperb 
apartments of Royal Palaces. Thoſe, Sir, who firſt contrived 
this tax, have been actuated by principles diametrically oppoſite 
to theſe. They have exempted from the payment of the coal 
duty in Scotland, the diſtricts and towns inhabited by the 
opulent and wealthy, and impoſed upon the inhabitants of the 
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barren and bleak parts of the kingdom, a heavy duty, which, 
to the greateſt part of them, operates as a prohibition *. Coals 
carried from the bridge of Stirling, which is on the Frith of 
Forth, to the town of Dunbar, or to Redhead, or to any part 
| betwixt them, or from Ellenfoot to Bankend, in the county of 
Cumberland, or from any creek, or place, or, to.any other creek 
or place between Ellenfoot and Bankend aforeſaid, are not by 


reaſon of water carriage, liable to any duty or cuſtoms. 


« When the treaty of Union was formed between the two 
Britiſh kingdoms, the Scottiſh Commiſſioners made a very un- 
reaſonable, if not wnjuft diſtinction between the people of that 
kingdom in the article of coals. Thoſe which inhabit the centre, 
which is the moſt fertile and opulent part of the country, and 
where coal is found in abundance, are, in virtue of the treaty, 
exempted from any duty upon that neceſſary article. While 
thoſe who inhabit the rugged and barren extremities of the king- 
dom, where nature has denied coal-mines, and to which the ex- 
pence of water carriage from diſtant parts, amount to more than 


* 'The ſituation of the poor has, it would appear, always been diſtreſſing in the diffe- 
rent parts of this country, and particularly in Scotland, with regard to the comfortable 
uſe of this neceſſary of life. ZEneas Sylvius, who viſited this Iſland about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, relates, “ that he ſaw in Scotland the poor people, who, in 
rags, begged at the churches, receive for alms, pieces of ſtone, with which they went 
away contented. This ſpecies of ſtone, ſays he, whether with ſulphur or whatever in- 
flammable ſubſtance it may be impregnated, they burn in place of wood, of which their 


country is deſtitute.” Aneas Sylvius, page 443+ 
the 
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the prime coſt of the coals, are burdened with a duty of five and 
ſixpence per chalder “. 


« Thus the people who have coal at their doors, and at the: 
rate of eight or nine ſhillings, pay no duty; but thoſe who in- 
habit the more rigid climate of the North, who ſeverely feel the: 
chilling blaſts of the frozen ſeas, to the heavy expence of a long, 
water carriage, port charges, &c. have to pay another ſum equal- 
to more than half the prime coſt of the article. 


«© The: aggregate of theſe various expences, amounts in ſome 
places to twenty-five, and in the more diſtant parts to thirty. 


* « Taxes in general preſs leſs ſeverely-upon the inhabitants of large. and opulent 
& towns, and trading and commercial diſtricts, than on diſtant rural provinces, where 
wealth and commerce have not been fully eſtabliſhed, it igof great conſequence thar 
4 Legiſlators, when about to adopt any fiſcal. regulation, ſhould. mot form a judgment 
* of its effects upon the community at large, from what they obſerve. it. will produce 
« 'on the people in their immediate neighbourhood ;- but they ought to be particularly 
cc attentive to obſerve what will be its operation upon the diſtant provinces, in order 
« that it may be adapted to the circumſtances and ſituation of theſe provinces. For if 
« the regulation ſhall be ſuch as to repreſs the induſtry of the people in theſe poor pro- 
« vinces, it will not only be there unproductive itſelf, but it will, in the moſt effectual 
e manner, render all other taxes unproductive, and. keep the people ever poor, diſpirit- 
«ed, and incapable of contributing their ſhare towards the public revenue of the 
State, and of-courſe will render the burden more heavy upon the others. In theſe 
ic circumſtances, it becomes the duty of a wiſe Legiſlator, not from principles of hu- 
«« manity alone, but in compliance with the dictates of natural equity and ſound policy, 
« {9 to mitigate every burden impoſed, as to be exactly proportioned to the circum- 
' ſtances of the diſtrift, and abilities of the people, in every part of the country, 
„ wherever that can be done.” See Obſervations on the eds of the Cial duty upon the 
rene aud thin!y propled Coalts of Britain, &c. by Dr. James Anderſon. 
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ſhillings or upwards per chaldron: befides which, the importers 
of the coal have been till very lately, ſubjected to unlimited im- 
poſitions by Cuſtom-houſe officers in the name of fees: and it 
may be farther obſerved, that a great number of people live at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ports where the coals are entered, 
and have a ſubſequent land carriage to pay alſo.” * 


This ſyſtem of inequality is extended alſo to the inhabitants 
of Ireland ; and, what is extremely abſurd indeed, it even beſtows 
its partial favours on the inhabitants of France, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Ruſſia, Portugal, Norway, and Holland. The duty on coals 
exported to Ireland, is only one ſhilling and two-pence per chal- 
der. Thoſe carried coaſtways to any of the out ports in Britain, 
are loaded with a tax of five and ſixpence. Thus we give, as an in- 
genious writer has obſerved, to Iriſh induſtry, a premium againſt 
Britiſh induſtry, of four ſhillings and fourpence per chalder f. 

| The 


* See a Tour through the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides, by Mr. Knox. 


+ «© Thoſe who inhabit the weſt coaſt of Britain have ſtill further reaſon to com- 
& plain that they have been treated with ſingular ſeverity in regard to this article; for 
« while the people of Ireland have been permitted to import as many coals as they 
« pleaſed, from Britain, at the low duty of 94d. per ton, they themſelves have been 
« debarred from obtaining this neceſſary of life, unleſs under a duty of nearly rive 
« times that amount. What was the policy that could induce the Britiſh Parliament 
tc to eſtabliſh ſuch an unnatural diſtinction, it is hard to ſay ; but certainly ir could not 
« be a deſire to augment the revenue of Britain; for by allowing the Iriſh rock ſalt 
cc from Liverpool, which the Britiſh are alſo prohibited from obtaining, together with 
4 coal on this low duty, the Iriſh are enabled to manufacture ſalt, on ſuch eaſy terms, 
« as to have eſtabliſhed a contraband trade in that article along all the weſt coaſts 
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The duty on coal exported to foreign countries, is fifteen-ſhik - 
lings and fivepence per Newcgfle chalder, and the duties on coals - 
earried to the port of London, are eight ſhillings and tenpence 
fer London chalder. Eight Newcaſtle chalders are ſuppoſed to 
be equal to fifteen London chalders. Conſequently, foreigners 
have Engliſh coal imported to them at fifteen ſhillings and five- 
pence per Newcaſtle chalder, and the inhabitants of London are 
obliged to pay at the rate of ſixteen ſhillings and ſixpence three 
farthings for the ſame quantity. This favours. foreigners 
more than our own people, more eſpecially the inhabitants in 


the city of London and its neighbourhood, who pay much more 


duty per chalder than foreigners; ſo we hereby encourage them 
to underwork the Londoners more immediately in iron wares, 
and ſomething likewiſe in all manufactures where. coals are 
uſed. A tax on a commodity of ſuch general uſe to the poor, as 
well as to.the rich, muſt, like our exciſes, add. to the dearneſs of 
our poors living, raiſe the wages of their labour, and the price of 
manufactured goods, which likewiſe inſenfibly affects the rich: 
but who can expreſs the hardſhips and miſeries of the poor, when . 
hard winters, (ſueh as that in January 1739 or 1740), raiſe the 
price of coals exceſſively? And yet a heavy tax is on chem ſtill 


adding to the oppreſſion.” * 


« of Britain, which no buman power, under theſe circumſtances, ever can prevent, to 

« ſach an extent that the revenue of Britain has been diminiſhed thereby to the amount 

« of at leaſt A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS A year; which the writer hereof un- 

« dertikes to ſubſtantiate, if ever he ſhall be properly called upon for that purpoſe.” 

Cee Oer vat ions en the effefts of the Coal-duty, by Dr. James Anterſon, page 29th. 
See Decker on trade, page 7th. 
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To complete this ſketch of the inequality which pervades the- 
whole ſyſtem of taxation on coal, I muſt beg leave, (without 
meaning to be perſonal), to produce as a ſtriking example, the 
local duty of twelvepence per chalder, on all coals tranſported 
from the river Tyne, granted by King Charles the IT to his na- 
tural ſon Charles Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and failing him 
and his heirs, to Louiſe Ducheſs of Portſmouth, and her heirs, 


for ever.- 


It is not by any, means ſingular, that the tendency of this local 
tax in its original form, was not adverted to during the infancy 
of the coal trade. At that time, the river Tyne enjoyed in a 
great meaſure, an excluſive trade of working and tranſporting 


coal to the out ports, and to the city of London *.. It could not 
therefore 


It is not certainly known how long coals have been dug in Great Britain. The 
firſt fort of fuel which all nations uſed was probably wood, and as that grew ſcarce, 
men began to ſearch into the bowels! of the earth for ſomething to ſupply its place. 
We have good reaſon-to believe; that the Newcaſtle coal-pits were wrought in the time 
of the Romans, for coal cinders have been found at the bottom of a city built by the 
Romans in that country; but whether they were not wrought by the Britons before the 
Roman invaſion, is a queſtion which cannot perhaps be poſitively decided either way, 


Anderſon, ia his hiſtory of Commerce, fixes the introduction of Newcaſtle coal into 
London, at fo early a period as the year 130g z and mentions a complaint of the nobi- 
liry and gentry, which was preſented to the King againſt the uſe of ſea coal, as a public 
nuiſance. A ſimilar prejudice prevails at this day, among thoſe who have not been ac- 
cuſtomed to pit coal fires: The great Hoffman had given it as his opinion, that the 
peripneumony, the dry aſthma, and the conſumption, were common maladies amongſt 
| the inhabitants of Liege and London, and that they were occaſioned by the great uſe of 
pit coal in theſe places. M. Morand, ja 1769, was at the trouble to inquire into this + 

matter, 


therefore appear in the light of a partial impoſition; nor would 
«the darkneſs which obſcured the minds of our moſt eminent 
ſtateſmen in thoſe days, on every fubject intimately connected 
with commercial politics, allow them to diſcover that a tax upon 
this neceſſary of life, and capital inſtrument in manufactures and 
- agriculture, was contrary to the intereſt of Great Britain. As 
ſoon, however, as the coal trade was eſtabliſhed on the banks 
of other rivers, political juſtice, as well as ſound policy, ſhould 
have induced the Legiſlature either to have impoſed the ſame 
duty on theſe rivers, or to have modified upon a general princi- 
ple the original local tax, ſo as to obtain the amount of it col- 
lectively, by an inferior and equal impoſt on each river. This 
amendment, muſt have appeared to the unprejudiced mind high- 
1y indiſpenſable, when it was found that the coal trade was chief- 
1y confined to /2wo rivers only, which, from their ſituation and 
proximity to ach other, poſſeſſed common advantages. 


The conſequences ariſing from this tax, are, in my humble 
opinion, of a very dangerous nature; and without arrogating to 


matter, and it appears from the atteſtation of the College of Phyſicians in London ; of 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, of the Phyſicians at Liege, at Lyons, and other 
places, that the opinion concerning the peculiar inſalubrity of pit coal fires, is utterly 
without foundation. See Dr. Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, Vol. II. 


Mr. Hume however, aſſures us, that public notice was taken of the coal trade in the 
days of Henry III, who, in the year 1272, granted a charter to the town of Newcaſtle, 
giving the inhabitants a licence to dig coals, and the firſt ſtatute relating to this article, 
was the gth of Henry V. chap. 10, ordaining all keels in the port of Newcaſtle, to be 
meaſured by Commiſſioners, before they carried coals, on pain of forfeiture. They 
were not brought into common uſe until the reign of Charles the I. and were then fold 
for about ſeventeen ſhillings per chalder. 
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myſelf the gift of prophecy, I am convinced it cannot long exiſt, 
unleſs it is made more perfect in its principle, and leſs pernicious 
in its tendency. It draws, by a kind of local deceit, ſeveral thou- 
ſands annually, out of the pockets of conſumers of coals, already 
overburdened with heavy duties on this article; and it operates 
evidently upon the unfair principle of an arbitrary law, againſt 
the common privileges of a great and reſpectable body of coal 
owners on the river Tyne, remarkably diſtinguiſhed for adven- 
turous and bold exertions in a valuable and dangerous trade. 


Such marked deviation in the conduct of our forefathers, from 
the broad baſe of political juſtice, and the invigorating and dig- 
nified conduct of the faithful guardians of our rights and liber- 
ties, and the impartial adminiſtrators of public juſtice, tend too 
frequently to deſtroy ſentiments of loyalty in the minds of thoſe 
expoſed to the inconveniencies and preſſure of partial impoſts, 
and furnith dangerous opportunities to licentious pens, of ſow- 
ing, with too much ſucceſs, the ſeeds of diſſatisfaction and diſ- 
content in the minds of the vulgar. | 


"There is a particular period in the progreſs of civilization, which 
prediſpoſes the vulgar to take an active part in politics as well as 
in rehg1en. -It is true, indeed, they are more apt in the earlier 
ſtages of refinement, to violence of addreſs and ſentiment in de- 
fence of a favourite religion, than to ſtickle about abſtract political 
theories. Vet it is a fact, well authenticated, that as ſoon as the 
Harſh viſage of religious perſecution diſappears, and mankind are 
in poſſeſſion of the full enjoyment of religious toleration, they 

| R turn 
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turn their attention with avidity, to the nature of civil inſtitutions, 

and in many inſtances, inveſtigate with wild enthuſiaſm, the prin- 
ciples of the particular Government which affords them protec- 
tion. The lower claſſes of people of this country, ſeem to have 
arrived at the critical and imperfect ſlate of improvement I have 
now deſcribed: and the conſequence is, that the profound: doc-- 
trines of John Calvin and Martin Luther, have yielded, with great 
readineſs, to the violent and abfurd doctrines of Thomas Paine. 


Theſe poor deluded people have neither knowledge nor diſ- 
crimination, to enable them to detect the impoſitions they are 
expoſed to by the licentious animadverſions of the malicious and 
unprincipled enemies to the eſtabliſhed Government of this 
country. To remove every real cauſe of oppreſſion, and every 
obſtruction to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of theſe miſguided 
men, would be the moſt effectual way to baniſh their diſcon- 
rents, and eftabliſh in their breaſts, ſuch falutary ſentiments 
as would attach them: to their King and country, and to peace 
and good order in ſociety. A ſpecies of Reform, which ought, in 
my humble opinion, io take the precedence. in N of lime, to every 
ſpecies abſtract and theoretical Reformation, * 


Every endeavour during theſe unruly times, to eſtabliſh unanimity of ſentiment in 
the minds of the people of this country, both in the higher and lower walks of life, 
will, I believe, be welcomed by every wiſe and good man. I have often regretted, that 
no attempt has been made by any of our political writers, to accompliſh ſo deſirable 
and ſo important an end; and have ventured to ſuggeſt at the end of theſe letters, the 
outlines of a plan for this 8 | | 
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Having thus pointed out the inequality of tlie taxes on coals, I 
ſhall take leave of this part of the ſubject of this letter, by quot- 
ing a paſſage from the celebrated Mr. Hume's political diſ- 
courſes: © But the moſt pernicious of all taxes, are thoſe which 
are arbitrary. They are commonly converted by their manage- 
ment into puniſhments on induſtry; and alſo by their una- 
voidable inequality, are more grievous than by their real burden 
which they impoſe... It is ſurpriſing, therefore, to ſee them have 
a place amongſt any civilized. people.. 
It is with real anxiety, I attempt to delineate the oppreſſive” 
nature of the tax upon coal. My fincere wiſh is, to avoid illi- 
beral reflections, and unhandſome attacks upon public charac- 
ters ; yet, the mercileſs depredations committed upon the happi- 
neſs of many thouſands' of the inhabitants of Great Britain, by 
this tax, muſt unavoidably involve in its diſcuſſion, impaſſioned 
language, and keen animad verſion. | 


It is not, Sir, my intention to paint in too ſtrong colouring, . 
the pernicious effects of the coal tax. In pleading the cauſe of 
the poor and the oppreſſed, the dictates of truth ought to be 
ſtrictly obeyed. ' On ſuch ſacred fubjects there ought to be © no 
ſhufling.” The unneceſlary etiquette of falſe ceremony ſhould be 
thrown aſide, the ſecret. influence of private intereſt, or tem- 
porary popularity baniſhed from the mind, and the curtain of 


* It ſhould likewiſe be recollected, that to apportion taxes 'with all poſlible impar- 
tiality, is an eſſential requiſite to their having the full force of moral obligation. 
reaſon 
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reaſon and juſtice drawn up, in order to exhibit without partia- 
lity, and without prejudice, che diſgraceful ſcene of miſery and 
wretchedneſs, occaſioned by the moſt abſurd, pernicious, and 
oppreſſive tax that is to be found amongſt the political regulations 
of a free and an enlightened nation. 


Tnequality in taxation, or to uſe a more unequivocal expreſ- 
ſron, political injuſtice, when carried to an extreme, calls forth in- 
dignation ; but when the load of human woe is wantonly in- 
creaſed by the hand of power, that emotion, ſtrong as it is, 
muſt yield to the afflicting impulſes of heartfelt ſorrow. 


The inhabitants of many of the counties in England, where 
coal is taxed, ſpend the moſt wretched and miſerable lives. 
Deſtitute of wood in many parts of the kingdom, the ſubſti- 
tute is furze; but even this poor fhrub is almoſt extirpated, 
and the ſcrapings of the ſtubble of half ripened oats, is now 
the only fuel they have in a bleak climate and unſheltered coun- 
try, to warm their weary limbs before they lay themſelves down 
to reſt on damp ſtraw, or the harſh twigs of withered ling. 


® 
- # ft ” 


In ſome parts of Scotland, where coals are taxed, the ſituation 
of the common people is ſtill more deplorable. If, during the 
ſummer months, they are prevented by continued rains, from 
gathering in a ſufficient quantity of peat, their ſituation during 
winter, is wretched beyond deſcription. The mothers in ſuch 
caſes, are obliged, during a principal part of that ſeaſon, to lye in 
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bed with their children, to prevent them from the fatal effects of 
the inclemency of the weather; while their huſbands, ſtung to 
the heart with vexation and grief, are engaged chiefly in the per- 
formance of the trifling offices of houſehold ceconomy, and in 
imprecating the Almighty Father of heaven and of earth, to be- 
ſtow upon them, and their oppreſſed family, patience and for- 
titude to enable them to endure their hard fate. If the ſitua- 
tion of the young and- the vigorous-is ſuch, how acute, how 
complete, how inſupportable muſt be the wretchedneſs of the 
aged, the infirm, and the fick? The cottages of theſe unfortn- 
nate people are, by this cruel tax, converted into dungeons, 
in ſome reſpects more ſhocking to humanity than many of 
thoſe deſcribed by the late benevolent Howard. The walls of 
priſons are in general, well fortified - againſt the ſeverities of 
ſeaſons, and even the moſt . wretched-. priſoners © are regularly 
ſapplied with neceſſary ſuſtenance. - But theſe unfortunate cot- 
tagers, are not only expoſed to the hardſhips and vexation - 
of procuring on a - precarious foundation, victuals for their 
pitiable families; but what muſt” be very diſtreſſing indeed, 
when they have obtained the ſcanty ſupplies- neceſſary to the 
very exiſtence of their wives and children, they are obliged, 
for want of fuel, to preſent food to their whetted appetites, in 
the form nature adopts in feeding the beaſts of the field, and the 
fowls of che air. Such ſituations require no comment. To feel- 
ing hearts, they ſpeak a language ſtronger than that of deſcription. 


The public attention has lately been much engaged by anim- 
adverſions on the rights of man. In this, as in all diſcuſ- 
8. ſions. 
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fions where parties are violent, opinions diametrically oppoſite 
are generally to be expected. But the right that every perſon 
has to ſubſiſt, is a ſacred right, efabliſhed by the unchangeable laws of 
nature ; and to the propriety and neceſſity of which, every ra- 
tional being muſt readily ſubſcribe. “ Previous to all laws of 
ſociety, man had a right to fubſiſt; and is he to loſe that right 
by the eſtabliſhment of laws ? To ſell the produce of the earth 
to the people at an exorbitant price, is in reality to deprive them 
of it. To wreſt from them by a tax, the natural means of pre- 
ſerving life, is to effect the very principle of their exiſtence.” * 


It is a very extraordinary fact, that the * ſea of trouble” theſe 
inoffenſive ſufferers have been expoſed to, has never excited the 
ſympathy of the people of this country. A people juſtly cele- 
brated amongſt the nations of Europe for humanity, charity, and 
generoſity. The magnificent public buildings for charitable 
purpoſes, every where to be found in Great Britain, eſtabliſh 
abundantly our national character; and the means lately uſed to 
annihilate the diſgraceful traffic of buying and ſelling our fellow 
creatures, afford a pleaſing proof of the ſuſceptibility of the hearts 
of the inhabitants of this Iſland, to impreſſions of humanity and 
benevolence. Juſt as theſe remarks are, it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, the amiable virtue of humanity is often called into action 
by accidental and precarious cauſes. It has been owing to this 
circumſtance, that foreigners have ſometimes aſcribed the in- 
Aances of national charity and humanity, which have met their 


* Abbe Raynal. 8 
obſervation 
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oblervation in this country, more to the influence of Anon, than 
to the diſinteteſted and unalterable principles of morality. But 
this is an exaggerated repreſentation. The power of faſhion is 
great in all civilized countries. It is not fingular, therefore, to 
find it particularly ſo in Great Britain. Its influence, however, 
is very circumſcribed when oppoſed to the unchangeable and 
extenſive virtues of the heart, It has fometimes happened, in- 
| deed, that the feelings of humanity have been ſtrangely pervert- 
ed by faſhion, in ſuch inſtances, as were apparently of an indit- 
ferent nature. A very ſtriking example of this was lately to be 
met with in the metropolis of this country, in which even the 
tender and amiable hearts of Nature's faireſt work” were ſo 
very much miſled, as to place the attendance on the trial of a 
much perſecuted individual in the firſt claſs of their favourite 
amuſements, * 


It is likewiſe true, that the diſtreſſes which have ſtrong and 
popular features, are more apt to excite public ſympathy, than 
even the moſt oppreſſive and acute private miſery. There can- 
not be adduced, a caſe more in point to illuſtrate the juſtneſs of 
this remark, than the large ſhare of public. ſympathy which has 
regularly been excited by Emigrations from the Highlands of 
Scotland; while at the ſame time, the ſituation of the poor, and 
cruelly oppreſſed inhabitants I have already deſcribed, and who 
are many of them compelled to remain in their native country, 
are entirely unnoticed and unpitied. How very oppoſite are the 

* The trial of Mr. Haſtings, | 
ſituations 
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Gtuations of theſe two claſſes of men? Thoſe who emigrate, are 

in general, in the vigour of life, and bleſſed with the full enjoy- 

ment of health, The ſatisfaction, or to adopt the language of 
the ingenious Mr. Burke *, the delight they feel by being re- 
heved from the load of miſery inflicted upon them from their 
infancy, the pleaſing expectation of meeting in a foreign coun- 
try with many of their countrymen and friends, the aſſurances 
they have received of che protection and patronage of the com- 
munity of whüch they intend. to become members, and above 
all, the invigorating hope of becoming independent, are circum- 
ſtances which tend very much to alleviate the hardſhips to which 
they may be expoſed, and mitigate in ſome degree, the ſtrong 
and diſtreſſing emotions every man muſt feel ene leave of 


his relations, friends, and native country. F: | 
The 


The affecon which ſucceeds a ceſſation of pain, Mr. Burke calls delight.” 
The following beautiful lives are taken from the Emigrant, a poem written by the 
1 Right Honourable Henry Erſkine, Dean of Faculty: 


| | FasT by the margin of a woſſy till, | 
„ wandered, gurgling, down a heath clad hill”, 
f An antiedr ſhepherd ſtood oppreſsd with woe, 
And ey d the oceans fluod that foam'd below 
Wbere, gently rocking on the ziliog ide, 
A ſhip's unwonted form was ſeen to ride. 
Unwonted, well I ween; for ne'er before, 
Had touch d one keel, the ſolitary ſhore; 
Nor had the ſwain's rude footſteps ever. , 
Beyond the ſhelter of his native ſhade. 
His few remaining hairs were ſilver grey, 
And his rough face had ſcen a better day. 
Around 
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The cenſure of the public, in conſequence of theſe emigra- 
tions, has frequently fallen upon the proprietors of lands in the 
Highlands. The truth is, however, that the tax upon ſea-borne coal, 
bas operated more Perhaps, than any other cauſe, in producing theſe 
very ſerious and impolitic effefts, It is this tax which prohibits, in 
a great meaſure, the eſtabliſhment of manufactures. It is it 
alone, which impedes ſo very materially, the culti vation of the 
ground; and it is this tax conſequently, which deprives the la- 
bouring poor of the moſt extenſive ſources of employment ;- 
expoſes them to the miſeries of a ſcanty and unwholeſome fare, - 


- 


Around him, bleating, ſtray'd a ſcanty flock, - 
And a few goats o'erhung the neighbouring rock, 
One faithful dog his ſorrows ſeem'd to ſhare, - 


And ſtrove, with many a trick, to caſe his care. 


While o'er his furrow'd cheeks, the ſalt drops ran, 


He tun'd his ruſtic reed, and thus began: 


« Farewel ! farewel! dear Caledonia's ftrand, - 
« Rough though thou be, yet ſtill ary native land, 
« Exil'd from thee I ſeek a foreign ſhore, | | 8 
« Friends, kindred, country, to behold no more: 
« By hard oppreſſion driv'n, my helpleſs age, | 
«© That ſhould &er now have left life's buſtling ſtage, - 
&« Is forc'd the ocean's boiſt'rous breaſt to brave, 
« In a far, foreign land, to ſeek a grave. 
« For you, my friends, and neighbours, of the vale, 
«. Who now with kindly tears my fate bewail, - 
« Soon may our King, whoſe breaſt paternal glows, . 
% With tendereſt feelings, for his peoples woes, 
« Soon may the rulers of this mighty land, 
«To eaſe your ſorrows ſtretch the helping hand; 
„ Elſe ſoon, too ſoon, your hapleſs fate ſhall be 
«Like me to ſuffer, to depart like me.” 


T: - and 
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and to the numerous train of ills attendant on the moſt extenſire 
and complicated miſery . | | 


* Grazing, inſtead of arable farms, under ſach circumſtances, 

are the only means by which theſe lands can be made in any de- 
gree valuable. The exceſſive wetneſs of ſummer and autumnal 
ſeaſons, added to the natural barrenneſs, and the uncultivated 
ſtate of the ſoil, corroborate, in a remarkable degree, the juſtneſs 


of this opinion. 


If, however, the conduct of the gentlemen of landed property 
has, in any caſes been oppreſſive, it is but fair to ſtain their 
character with the contumely of public cenſure. And although 
it is believed by many, that theſe repreſentations which have 
| bcen preſented to the public eye, have not been entirely without 
foundation; yet I cannot help aſcribing their ſtrong features 
chiefly to exaggerated deſcription. To oblige a people to leave 
their native country, is both cruel and impolitic ; yet, if we duly 
attend to the hardſhips and miſeries thoſe who emigrate are ex- 


* The following deſcription of the Iſles of Arran is taken from Mr. Pennant's 
Tour in Scotland, c. 


s The men on the Iſle of Arran are ſtrong, tall, and well made; all ſpeak the Erſe 
language, but the ancient habit is emirely laid aſide. Their diet is chiefly potatoes and 
meal; and, during winter, ſome dried mutton or goat is added to their hard fare. A 
deep dejection appears in general through the countenances of all: no time can be 
ſpared for amuſements of any kind; the whole being given for procuring the means of 
paying cheir rent; of laying in their fuel; or getting a ſcanty pittance of meat and 
clothing. | 

dor poſed 
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poſed to in their native country, by a ſtagnation of induſtry, 
occaſioned by the duty on coal, our ſympathy towards theſe ap- 
parently diſtreſſed emigrants, will be greatly (mitigated. In 
emigrating from their native country, they at once part with 
the vexations of a weary, idle, and miſerable life; and embrace 
the pleaſing proſpects of a more favourable ſituation; which 
holds out to honeſty and induſtry, the moſt ample rewards. 
To form regulations to induce theſe people to ſettle in our ma- 
nufacturing towns, would prove, in the preſent ſituation of the 
Highlands reſpecting fuel, both: a politic and benevolent meaſure *. 


To enable the proprietors of lands in the Highlands, to eſta- 
bliſh manufactures, and to give full employment to the. lower 
claſſes of the people, they muſt be in poſſeſſion of abundance of 
coals upon moderate terms. It is but doing theſe gentlemen 
common juſtice to remark, that from the days of Pelham's ad- 
miniſtration, down to the preſent time, they have repeatedly 
uſed their moſt anxious endeavour to effect an abolition of the 
duty on coal; and I muſt beg leave to add, that the liberal at- 
tempts lately made by individuals among them, in exploring 
their lands for coal, and in attempting to eſtabliſh manufactures, 
afford marked and unequiyocal teſtimonies of, their ' willingneſs 
to promote the intereſts of their country. 


Archibald Duke of Argyn, about the year 1748, introduced 
the linen manufacture into this pariſh, which has ſince been at- 


* Might not theſe people find abundance of pen in caltirang many parts 
of our uncultivated lands boch in Scotland and in England ? N 
| tended 
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tended with beneficial conſequences: to the country: and about 
the year 1776, the preſent Duke firſt eſtabliſhed a woollen ma- 
nufacture, having, at a very conſiderable expence, built houfes,. 
erected machinery, and provided every material neceſſary for. 
carrying it on ſucceſsfully at the water of Douglas. At the ſame: 
time, his Grace, as an additional encouragement, gave the farm 
upon which the factory was built, at a very low rent, took ſome 
ſhares in the concern, and did every thing in his power to in- 
ſure ſucceſs to ſo patriotic an undertaking. The plan was alſo 
ſeconded by many gentlemen in the country, and advanced 
to the manufacturer at 2; per cent. intereſt. Notwithſtanding 
which, and; that his Grace gave the uſe of the buildings, and 
whole utenfils gratis, the bufineſs Was not conducted with advan- 
tage. It is fill. however carried on, and tlie preſent occupier 
has the ſame encouragement which his predeceſſors enjoyed. 
The want of ſpinners i is what he principally complains of, which 

in a great meafure may = accounted for, by che time taken up 
in ſo moiſt a chnäte, in Preſerwing their peats. That is almoſt 
the only fuel in "the country. In preparing them females are 
chiefly employed; and they are often the principal work to be 
attended to for ſeveral months. This unavoidably interferes 

with, and retards the bufineſs of the whole year, and is in fact a 

very great obſtacle to all improvement in xhis country, the beſt? 
part of the. ſeaſon being thus conſumed in providing fuel... 

* See Statiſtical account of Scotland, vol. 5. 
Colonel Macleod: of Macleod, laſt ſummer, commiſſioned, at a very great expence, 


2 N of „ abilities in the coal · trade, from Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
| to 
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But the tax upon coal carried coaſtways, is not only oppref? 
ſive to the lower claſſes of people, but alſo to the gentlemen 
of landed property in the different diſtricts of England and 
Scotland, which are ſupplied by ſea-borne coal. The price of 
the article is ſo much increaſed by the tax, that it excludes theſe 
gentlemen and their tenants, from reaping the advantages ariſing 
from it, as an inſtrument in agriculture and manufactures. - 
The conſequence is, that the rents, particularly of arable ground 
ſo ſituated, - bear a ſmall proportion to the rents of thoſe lands. 
where plenty of coal is procured, without being loaded with che 
exorbitant tax. 


The following letters which J had the honour. of recei ting: 
from two very intelligent gentlemen who poſſeſs conſiderable 
property in diſtricts where coals are taxed, will ſubſtantiate 
many of the aſſertions I have made reſpecting the diſtreſſes oc- 
caſioned by the tax on coals. The firſt letter is written by a. 
gentleman who reſides in Scotland; and the laſt by a gentleman 


to explore his eſtate in the Iſle of Sky, for coal. Such public ſpirited conduct deſerves + 
ſucceſs; and I am happy to learn, that the probability is greatly on the ſide of a diſco- 
very of workable ſeams of coal on the Colonel's eſtate. But ſhould it even happen; 
that valuable ſeams of coal are diſcovered, the acquiſition, great as it naturally is, be- 
comes, during the exiſteace of the coal duty, of very little importance. The cheapeſt; 
and in ſome caſes, the only way of tranſporting coal in theſe Iſlands, is by water car- 
riage, which will be in effect prohibited by this extravagant duty. The bleſſings ariſing 
from ſuch an uſeful diſcovery, will, beſides, be circumſcribed to the narrow limits of 
the Iſland on which it is made, for if they are carried from one Iſland to another, 
however ſhort the diſtance may be, they are liable to the duty impoſed on ſea-borne 
U who 
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| who has a conſiderable property in one of the ſouthern counties 
An which coals are. taxed. 


'EntynurOn, Oclaber 20, 1792. 


SIR, Laos b n 

I Hav been favoured with your letter fram London, and 1 
am happy to find, that you ſtill perſevere in your deſign of e 
_ poſing the evils which ariſe from the duties on ſea-borne coal. 
As you have not communicated to me the nature of the tax 
which you mean to propoſe as a ſubſtitute for that duty, I can 
give no opinion on it. But I am perfectly willing to give you 
all the aſſiſtance in my power, by furniſhing you with the in- 
formation I have received on the ſubject. I need not mention 
to you, that there are no principles of political economy better 
aſcertained than theſe, that manufactures invariably follow 
plenty and cheapneſs of fuel; that the revenue muſt flouriſh in 
proportion o the induſtry of the people; that every tax which 
eſſentially checks induſtry, in the ſame proportion diminiſhes 
the fund from whence revenue is to be drawn; and conſequent- 
ly, that this tax on coals, is as impolitic as it is oppreſſive. I 
have been told by a very reſpectable perſon in this country, who 
is a great coal owner, that a very ſingular idea prevailed about 
the time when the tax was firſt impoſed, in the beginning of this 
century. Machinery was then in its infancy, and it was gene- 
rally believed, that it was not practicable to dig below the level 
of the ſea: it was therefore calculated, that all the coal above 
that 
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that level, would be exhauſted. in a certain number of years; and 
it was thought prudent to oblige thoſe parts of the kingdom 
Which lay at a diſtance from the coal-mines, to conſume their 
on wood, peat and turf, by rendering ſea-borne coal dearer by 
a tax. If this notion was then prevalent, it cannot have any 
weight now; for by the improvement of machinery, and the 
immenſe bodies of coal found at very great depths, our poſterity 
is ſecured in a- moſt plentiful ſupply for many generations. 
By taxing ſea-borne coal, when that which is carried by land 1s 
exempted, an attempt is made, as far as the tax operates, to grant 
a monopoly of induſtry and manufactures to thoſe parts of the 
country who have coal-mines ; in prejudice to thoſe other parts 
which poſſeſs not that advantage from nature: now, I believe it 
might be proved, that the directly oppoſite principle is wiſer, 
and that inſtead of taxing coals carried coaſtways, a bounty on 
them would be highly advantageous, and conducive to the ge- 
eral intereſt, But if it was only a contention for advantages, 
J ſhould not be ſo anxious for the repeal of this oppreſſive bur- 
den. My object goes to a much more ſerious point; the relief 
of ſome of the moſt acute miſeries which human nature can en- 
dure, and which are now ſuffered by the poor of the greateſt 
part of this kingdom. In mentioning theſe, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to Scotland; as you will obtain from better hands, a detail 
of the miſeries of England. From the Redhead near Montroſe, 
to the Land's-end on the weſt coaſt, this duty is paid; and it is a 
fact, that in all that extent of coaſt, near five hundred miles, 
and taken in its ſinuoſities of more than a thouſand miles, there 
Is 
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is not one manufacture of any value; their only fuel is peat, 
which gives little heat; and is very precarious: the moſt vas 
luable time of the farmers, their ſervants; and cattle, is conſumed” 
in cutting and carrying it home: in wet ſeaſons it often totally” 
fails; and then indeed the miſery of the poor is complete: Ir 
often happens, that a mother is obliged, during the whole win 
ter, to lye a- bed with five or {ix children, to preſerve ſome vital 
heat in them, and though ſhe ſhould ſave their lives by this ex- 

traordinary expedient, ſhe cannot exempt them from that dimi- 
nution of ſize and vigour, from that debility, and thoſe diſeaſes,” . 
which muſt be produced by ſuch ſufferings. - 


It appears from the Cuſtom-houſe books, that the amount of 5 
the duty received in Scotland for coals brought coaſtways, from: 


January g, 1790, to January 5, 1791, PET FRE 2. 
amounted to — — 1 10237 2 77 


| | Tons, Cot. 
The quantity of coals ſo carried, 0 19-0 


dP 1 
Duty from January 5, 1791, to January, 5, 1792, 10 291  B 10s 
| | Tons, Cut... 
Quantity of coals, = - > 56571 10 


| Thus, for ten thouſands pounds per annum to the revenue,, 
agriculture is impeded, manufactures are checked, population is 
diminiſhed, and the poor ſuffer inceecible miſery in more than 


three-fourths of Scotland, 
The 
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The duty on coal brought coaſtways, from port to port in 
Great Britain, is per chalder, Wincheſter meaſure, L. . d. 


— T „„ =. - e806 
Ditto into the port of London, - o 8 10 
Coals exported to Ireland, pay per chalder, aki oe 0. RY 
To Britiſh plantations, s =» 8989 


The freight from Ireland is not ſo high from Leith and 
Greenock, as to many ports of the north of Scotland: thus we 
give to Iriſh induſtry, a premium againſt Britiſh induſtry, of 
four ſhillings and fourpence per chalder of coals : and this is fo 
much felt, that in all the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland,. which 
abounds in lime-ſtone and ſhells, it is uſual to ſend to Ireland 
for lime for building, and the purpoſes of agriculture. 


If the above ſentiments are of any uſe to you in your intended 
publication, you are welcome to make uſe of them, and I pro- 
miſe to ſubſtantiate them all by the moſt undeniable evidence. 


F wiſh you, Sir, and every man who thinks of the removal of 
this odious tax, all manner of ſucceſs and happineſs; and I am, 
very ſincerely, 

Your moſt obedient, Cc. 


X Harn, 
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BATH, Ofober 30, 1792. 
Dran SIR, 

You are doing humanity, and not merely individuals, a fa- 
vour, in your exertions againſt the coal tax; with very much ſa- 
tisfaction in the endeavour to aſſiſt ſo good a purpoſe, I ſend 
you, what I hope, may ſerve it. It happens, that ſome indiſ- 
penſable avocations have placed me, and will hold me a little 
from Wales, and therefore, I cannot in the manner I would 
wiſh, go into a particular account of all the accumulations of 
the evils to the preſent day; but by what you will read below, 
you will fee a liſt of hardſhips which that country ſuffers by- 
this cruel tax, and you will agree with me, when I ſay, they are 
ſuch as the good ſenſe of the preſent day ought to remove. 
The effects of this impolitic tax becomes more and more 
alarming, and I prophecy, (without being a prophet), that they 
will ſoon be ſo great, that they muſt neceſſarily be removed, and 
neceſſity, you know, is a powerful ſtimulus. 


The ſtatement of hardſhips, you will find below, is from a 
caſe, which, for the opinion of the learned in the law, has been 
ſtated, and which, for inquiry now into the legal part, I have 
fortunately happened to have with me. The enumeration of 
the grievances then of this tax, can be depended upon; for this 
obſervation attaches to it, that it was ſtated by people reſpectable, 
who perfectly knew the country, and to people who could judge, 

and its final object was to effect a removal of chat tax by an ap- 
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peal to Parliament. You can, Sir, refer to the caſe in my hands, 
"The decreaſe of induſtry muſt follow of conſequence, from à 
tax on a neceſſary of life. The decreaſe of inhabitants brought 
forward as it is, cannot be done away by ſuppoſition. What 
two evils greater can befal a country, it is ſurely difficult to 
find; no maxim can be poſſibly more clearly and ſoundly found» 
ed, than that to cut off a neceſlary of life, is to abate the in- 
duſtry of people who do ſtay, and to lofe thoſe who'cannot ; 
and in both caſes, to abridge the very ſources of revenue itſelf, 
Theſe are maxims univerſally aſſented to, and the fituation of 
North Wales affords a proof of their juſtneſs too evident to be 
doubted. 


J ſhall be ſorry, if you wiſh to have more full communicas 
tions in your work, and that your publication cannot permit 
me the time to ſend them, In four or five weeks, I ſhall be 
again at home; I could have plenty ſent me up, but if there be 
time for it, as I hope, I ſhould to general deſcription, add the 
extent, to which hardſhips and depopulation have now ariſen, 
and theſe to be confirmed by ſignatures alſo reſpectable. 


You will be ſo good as acquaint me your time; in the mean 
while, although certainly it will not eſcape your notice, I beg to 
mention to you from the law part of the caſe, one circumſtance 
Pointing to increaſe of hardſhips, by a conſtruction of coal laws. 
You will obſerve, by ſeveral commiſſions, and theſe out of the 
Exchequer for the purpoſe, and the returns thereto, Cheſter is aſ- 

certained 
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vertained to be the port; and all places thence into Wales, as far 
as Beaumaris, as members, parts only of that port; you will ſee 

alſo, by the recital of the acts impoſing duties on coals, that the 

circumſtance of water-borne coals is, in what in common con- 
ſtruction we ſhould think very preciſe to- exempt theſe members 

of ports, that is by the expreſſion. of from port to port.” But 

not in this conſtruction is the preciſe footing on. North Wales, At 

Beaumaris, and every. of the intermediate places, duties are de- 

manded and had. One may,. without any offence ſay, that the: 
law does not clearly fo read; and. alſo, that to, ſtretch a doubt for 
revenue againſt conſumers of articles,, and. thereby againſt the: 
proſperity of a country, is very conſequent of many of our re- 
venue laws. Fg 


The ſtatement from the caſe is as follows :: 


It is che misfortune, as is well known of that country, (North: 
Wales), to have neither coal- mines, or any timber for fuel; very 
few parts of it have peat, and thoſe. which have any, have but 
little. There is no wealth, nor even the employ of manufac-- 
tures, to enable the people to purchaſe fuel, which is coſtly.. 
Even without the duty, and to ſay. nothing of the expences of 
carriage from the ſhip home, the ton of coals at Beaumaris, 
Aberconway, ec. will coſt the conſumer, ſixteen ſhillings, with 
no other abatement, than that ſometimes very ordinary ſort may a 
be had a little lower with the duty, it will be perceived the ton 
will rife to twenty-one ſhillings and three-pence. 

Tr 
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It is very evident, that even without the tax; iff a country 
without wealth or manufactures, coals muſt be altogether high 
enough; and that with the duty, they are out of the reach of 
moſt of thoſe who moſt need them. We repeat, that the coun- 
try has no native coals, no timber for fuel, and very little peat: 
Of the diſtreſs of this country now for fuel, we offer to you this - 
further confirmation; ſo much are the inhabitants reſtrained- 
from, and unable to purchaſe coals at the duty price, that the 
whole of the tax collected at all theſe places, Beaumaris, c. is 
only about L. 450 per year. | | 


But the evil ſtops not at the mere” reſtraint of houſehold | 
warmth, whatever encouragement the removal of the duty 
might give this country for employment, the duty certainly de- 
prives us of it: We inſtance the plain direct caſe of agricul- 
ture; the lands are in nature improveable, and in many parts 
are lime-ſtones, but lime for land, if at all, is ſcarcely uſed: 
Twenty-one, or. twenty-two ſhillings per ton on coals to burn 
lime, and then to be further increaſed. by a carriage of miles; 
(ren, fifteen, or twenty], is too great an expence for little far- 
mers; and of ſuch uncheriſhed countries always conſiſt. The 
practice of liming land is a great benefit to a country, but by the 
high price, it cannot be followed in North Wales. | 
© 


And to this obſtacle to agriculture, comes yet another. Such 
the diſtreſs of this country, under this. coal duty it may 
be ſaid, thaz:the poorer. ſort are reduced to the practice of put- - 

L- ting 


ting the land to (turf and fo; as] for fuel. We offer theie as 
facts, certain and eaſy to be proved. There needs no argument 
to ſhew the x waſte of time, (or the want of employment to make 
| other means for fuel); and the waſte to land by this bractice, or 

; che loſs to the ſtate atoll by defect of manuring lands. 


Upon e either of the conſequences of theſe hardſhips for Wel! in 


this country, we aſſure you that the people decreaſe i in number; 
of this there i is a direct evidence; we it is well known in all North 


Wales, that cottages fall down, are not rebuile, or replaced in | 


any other way by others. 


| If it Mould happen to ariſe in notion, that part of this ſtate of 
country and people may be owing to ſome ſort of indolence in 
the inhabitants, we think that the natural operation of a law 
which is at beſt partial, may take off chat imputation from the 
diſpoſitions natural to theſe or any other people. At the pit 
mouth, the fam? coals colt but about five ſhillings' per ton, if to 
this be added, the carriage to che oonſumer in the coal eountries, 
ro ſhillings and ſirpence | Whereas in North Wales, with the 


ſame rate for carriage, the ſame quantity of the ſame article, 


vill coft che conſumer "twenty-three ſhillings and fixpence. nee. 


Freight he knows he muſt ſubmit to, but 40 tax 


r him whoſe 


fituation of country moſt requires to be caſed, and 7 particularly 
to ſeem to ſtrain a law to ſubject him to that partial duty, diſ- 
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Such, Bir, is the ineguulity; and ſuch. is the oppreſſive nature of 
the duties impoſed on ſea-borne coal. To you, Sir, and to thoſe 
| accuſtomed to take comprehenſive views of commercial ſubjects, 
a wide field here preſents itſelf, in which might be diſplayed, 
the moſt brilliant talents. The dangerous tendency of partial 
impoſts; and the impolitic effects of oppreſſive taxes, aſford in- 
exhauſtible ſources of diſcuſſion. But, Sir, all I aim at, is a 
plain and unadorned detail of the leading arguments of this part 
of my ſubject, without attempting to follow it up, by acute in- 
veſtigation and profound deductions. The very limited nature 
of epiſtolary addreſſes, and the propriety of avoiding prolixity, 
to which I find extenſive views of this ſubject neceſſarily expoſe 
me, enforce the expediency of making my own animadverſions 
give place to ſuch quotations as will add to ſolid argumers the 
m influence of eſtabliſhed authority. 85 2 


| "The duties impoſed on Aa are not only partial and 
oppreſlive, but alſo. extremely impolitic. They impede agriculture, 
and check the progreſs of manufactures on at leaſt a fifth part 
of this Iſland, Theſe aſſertions, you will readily admit, Sir, are 
of an important nature. They involve two of the moſt ſerious 
confiderations which can engage the attentzon of a commercial 
people. I am well aware, that to do ample juſtice to an inveſti- 
gation of them in all their points, requires abilities and informa- 
tion of which I am not in poſſeſſion. Should, however, I be ſo 
fortunate, Sir, as to ſucceed in any degree in attempting to give 
them the full force of well authenticated facts, your attachment 
| | N 
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to the welfare of this country, is ſuch, Lam convinced, as will 
diſpoſe you to receive the following conciſe illuſtration, however · 
imperfect, with attention and indulgence. 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, that agriculture is the 
grand foundation of every important eſtabliſhment, and one of. 
the greateſt ſources of national wealth, and that coal is a capital 
inſtrument in agriculture, | 


The tax of three ſhillings-and eight-pence per ton on ſea-borne - 
coal, and the expences of water carriage and delivery; raiſe the 
price of this-artiele ſo. very high as to · exclude- the farmer from 
reaping the common advantages arifing from the uſe of it. This 
impediment. te improvement in agriculture; operates upon the 
fifth part of the land in Great Britain; and what renders thia 
unwiſe reſtraint upon induſtry, abſurd in the extreme, is, chat it 
exiſts in many of theſe diſtricts which nature has ſupphied with 
abundance of - lime-ſtone. An intelligent writer, who made a 
tour a few yeare · ago, through Great Britain, has. obſerved, that 
the lands in theſe diſtrifts where there are no coal-mines, is 
much impoveriſhed by an exceſs of tillage, and neglect of ma- 
nure, although pit and rock marle, coral-ſhell ſand, and limes - 
ſtone; are to be found in great abundance in theſe diſtricts . 


This country (che Inland of Iſlay), is bleſt with fine manures: beſides ſe. 
awreck, coral, ſhell ſand, rock and pit marle, it poſſeſſes a tract of thirty-ſix ſquare 
miles of lime-ſlone. What treaſures, if properly applied, to bring wealth and plenty 
into the INan@!” See a Tour into Sor land and the Hebrides, by Mr. Pennant. 


This 
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This tax operates ſo very much as a prohibition; that in the 
North-weſt of Scotland, (as has already been obſerved), which 
abounds with lime- ſtone and ſhells, it is uſual to ſend. to Ireland 
for lime, for che purpoſes of building and agriculture. Vexa- 
tious as this inconvenience is, it is very inconſiderable when 
compared to that which follows in conſequence of the. induſtry 
neceſſarily appropriated: to the purpoſe of obtaining fuel. In 
theſe diſtricts in general, where coals are taxed; the moſt valuable 
part of the ſummer is employed by the farmers, their ſervants 
and cattle, in digging, preparing, and carrying home the diffe- 
rent ſubſtitutes they are obliged: to uſe for coal. This is a cir- 
_ eumſtance-well authenticated. The teſtimony of the authors of 
the paragraphs I ſhall here inſert; to-eſtabliſh-this fact; are taken 
from Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical- account of Scotland. The 
fuel made uſe of here, is of various kinds; peats and a fexw coals 
are uſed by the farmers; but only a few, for they are very dear. 
A boll of coals of thirty- ſix ſtone, coſts from four to five-ſhillings 
at Aberdeen; and the carriage when carts are hired, about half 
that ſum; ſo that every pound caſts more than half: a farthing. 
Till the tax on coals is taken off, or equalized: over the kingdom; 
the farmers in the North of Scotland, will never ſueceed in agri- 
culture; . becauſe the whole ſummer is ſpent in collecting fuel to their he- 
ritort and themſelves. Every poſſeſſor of a plough+ of land, : muſt 
caſt and carry home to the. heritors houſe, and build a leet of 
peats in the principal eſtates. This coſts minatalapgckle labour of 
Eis carts, and about ten-ſhillings for digging and! building them. | 
Pears : are not ſold publicly, but are frequently ſtolen, and Tome-- 

2. times 
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times ſold privately to thoſe who have no moſs. The moſſes are 
under bad management, and muſt ſoon be exhauſted *." 


The fuel generally uſed here, is peat or turf. The caſting, 
drying, and carrying the peat and turf, employ the farmers ſer- 
vants and horſes during a great part of ſammer, and prove a 
great obſtacle to the 1 improvement of their grounds f.“ 


« The navigation of the river Ychan, alſo affords 4 acceſs to 
coals for fuel, which is a matter of the utmoſt importance to this 
pariſh, as there is no moſs in it, and the moſſes in the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, from which they get their peats, are pretty 
much exhauſted. This readily ſuggeſts, that taking the duty off 
che coal, would be a great means of meliorating the condition of 
the inhabitants, as in that caſe, they would not only have fuel 
at a cheaper rate, but would have it in their power to employ 
that time in improving their farms, which is at preſent neceſſa- 
rily occupied in procuring their peats, which in general, em- 
ploys a good part of their ſummer work, both of themſelves and 
their horſes. Conſidering the eaſy acceſs there is to coals, I 
think I need not mention a fcarcity of moſs as a diſadvantage to 
chis pariſh; becauſe, -iFitheſe: circumſtances would induce them 
to make uſe of coals wholly for fuel, it * upon the whole, 
be for their abs :6itDog y127 


'* See an —.— of Keith-hall ed Kinkell, in 1. county of Aberdeen, by the 


Rev. George Skene, Skeithg vol. Mc page 56 34. i I:gioanq oj u¹ 029 
+ Sec volume iv. page. 162, by the Rey. John Roſe, of Udaey, county of Ae 
t wins Ps p.420. Account « of Lege of MP county | of Aberdcen, by the Rey, 
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< The principal diſadvantage under which this pariſh labours, 
is the ſcarcity of fuel. The common people burn turf, a few 
peats, and ſome heath, carried from a diſtance of eight miles; 
there being little or no moſs in the pariſh, but that adjacent to 
the Loch Eye, and it is generally ſo. overflowed with water, by a 
ſervitude of the Mills of Fearn, that the proprietor can ſeldom 
get any peats out of it. The few heritors, and the better ſort ' 
of farmers, now burn coal. But it is of the greateſt diſadvan- 
tage to the pariſh to want fuel, or not to get coal at an eaſy 
rate; for it coſt generally two ſhillings and two-pence the bar- 
rel, and the cottagers and farmers ſpend all the ſummer, and a 


part of the harveſt in procuring ſome bad turf *,” 


Similar, and in ſome inſtances, greater obſtacles to improve- 
ments in agriculture, exiſt in the ſouthern counties of England, 
where coals are taxed, A minute enumeration of them is, I appre- 
hend, in this place, very unneceſſary, The letter I have already 
had the honour of laying before you, relative thereto, will be 
ſufficient for this purpoſe : without therefore, attem pting to com- 


Account of Fearn, county of Roſs, by the Rev. John Urquhart, vol. iv. p. 297. 
It appears from the following quotation taken from Mr. Pennant's tour to the He - 
brides, that in ſome Iſlands, there is a particular proceſs neceſſary in preparing the peat. 
* The ground has, in moſt parts, the appearance of great fertility, but is extremely ill 
managed, and much impoveriſhed by exceſs of tillage and neglect of manure. Pit and 
rock marle are found here. The whole Iſle lies on a lime-ſtone rock, which, in many 
places, peeps above gronad, of long and ſharp ridges. No ufe.can be made of this as 
a manure, for want ef fuel to burn it. The peat here is very bad, being mixed with 
earth; it muſt firſt be trampled with the feet into a conſiſtence, it is then formed into 
Mall flat cakes, and muſt afterwards be expoſed on the ground to dry.“ 

ment 
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ment on theſe evils, and the very great impolicy of their cauſts;. 
I ſhall make my own animadverſions. give place to the following: 
judicious obſervations of M. B. Corrard, Miniſter of Orbe. 


4 For maintaining a ſtate of eaſe among the cultivators, taxes: 
on perſons and lands muſt not be heavy. Loading a people with 
* impoſts, does not make them induſtrious. Certain moderate du- 
ties may draw a people from a benumbed ſtate, excite. their acti- 
vity, and engage them to redouble their ardour : for after ha- 
ving paid what they owe to the prince, they ſtill find an honeſt 
ſubſiſtence in the culture of their lands. But if theſe taxes are 
extended beyond an equitable proportion; they immediately: 
bring on a declenſion. As ſoon as the people begin to perceive, 
that in ſpite of their application, their vigilance and redoubled 
labour, notking remains for them after having paid the Sove- 
reign his taxes, but ſo curtailed a neceſſary, that they are obliged 
to ſupport life with bad nourifhment, and to paſs their days in 
continual miſery; tliey fall into a diſcouragement, the death of 
all induſtry. Sloth becomes the reigning character; they ſeek a 
recompence for the evils they ſuffer by avoiding hard labour. 

There is no ane who loves not to enjoy the fruit of his cares. 
No one can labour inceſſantly for the good. of others alone. It. 
is the fucceſs and advantages gained by application, which ani-- 
mate courage, and become a ſpur to induſtry. It muſt there- 
fore be taken care, in a ſtate well governed, that the impoſts per- 
mit. che cultivators. to ad 276 ao their lands, and to give them alto 

gether: 
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| gether the pleaſing hope of being able, by their labour, to I 
their families in a ſtate of eaſe ®,” | 


The tax upon oy impedes alſo, improvement in agricuF 
ture, by checking the progreſs of manufactures. The 
greateſt and moſt important branch of the commerce of every 
nation, is that which is carried on between the inhabitants * 
of the town and thoſe of the country. The inhabitants of 
the town draw from the country, the rude produce which con- 
ſtirutes both the materials of the work, and the fund of their 
ſubſiſtence ; and they pay for this produce, by ſending back to 
the country, a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared 
for immediate uſe. The trade which is carried on between 
theſe two different ſets of people, conſiſts . in a certain 
quantity of rude produce exchanged for à certain quantity of 
manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, therefore, the 
cheaper the former; and whatever tends in any country to raiſe 
the price of manufactured produce, tends to lower that of the 
rude produce of the land, and thereby to diſcourage agriculture. 
The ſmaller the quantity of manufactured produce which any 
given quantity of rude produce, or, what comes to the ſame 
ching, which the price of any given quantity of rude produce is 
capable of purchaſing, the ſmaller the exchangeable value of that 
given quantity of rude produce; the ſmaller the encouragement 
which the a has to increaſe its quantity by improving, or 
the farmer by cultivating the land. Whatever, beſides, tends to 


See Memoir 2d, from the Spirit of Legiflation, - 
A. a diminiſh: 
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diminiſh in any country, the number of artificers and manufac- 
tures, tends to diminiſh the home market, the moſt important 
of all markets for the rude produce of the land, and 5 ſtil 


further to diſcourage egriculthreddc; Imi Aso noo 722 9111 


ES. = ready been remarked, chat by taxing ſea;borne coal, 
«when that which is carried by land is exempted, an attempt is 
made, as far as the tax operates, to grant a monopoly of induſtry 
and manufactures to thoſe parts of the country which have coal- 
mines, in prejudice | to thoſe other parts which poſſeſs not that 
advantage from nature. The conſequences have been, that the 
progreſs of manufactures has, been yery materially checked in 
London, and in the towns and cities coaſtways i in England; and 
alſo in all theſe diſtricts i Ft Scotland, which are not furniſhed by 
Nature with coal-mines. | How diametrically oppoſite 1 is the ten- 
dency of this tax to every Principle of ſound policy 


The dearneſs of coals has ſs important an influence on the 
prices of the articles of manufactures, that we find they have 
confined themſelves principally to thoſe countries where coals 
are cheap. In ſuch caſes as form exceptions to this obſervation, 
the high price of coal has, in general, not only checked the pro- 
greſs of manufactures, but alſd confined their operations to a 
degree which" threateris their exiſtence, I I ſhall only adduce, as 
an inſtance, our export trade of baizes and Norwich ſtuffs, 
which has declined from the e to a at ** rate of 
L. $00,000 per anmum. i ee q 


J 


* See Dr. Smith's Weafth of Nations, vol. ili. p. 40. 
[29 6A Ir 
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It is not ſingular to find this tax productive of ſuch impolitic 
effects, when we recollect it is a neceſſary of life, as well as a ca- 
pital inſtrument of manufactures, Hence it is, that its perni- 
cious tendency is dangerous in the extreme. Permit me to trace 
its unfriendly operations in the following conciſe enumera- 
tion, The very extravagant wages paid to the various claſles of 
labourers employed. in the different branches of the coal trade *, 
are expended in purchaſing the neceſſaries and conveniences of 
life, many of which are heavily taxed; ſuch as ſhoes, candles, 
malt liquor, and other articles.—The employers of theſe infe- 
rior claſſes of men, muſt obtain a price for coal adequate to the 
capitals ſunk, the induſtry uſed, and to-the expences incurred 
by a free enjoyment both of the luxuries and of the neceſſaries 
of life; moſt of which are alſo very much taxed. When there- 
fore the manufacturer makes a purchaſe. of coal, he pays for 
the value of the article in its ſimple form, reimburſes, in pro- 
portion to the quantity he buys, the ſums advanced in taxes, on 
the neceſſaries and luxuries, of life, by all the people dependent 
upon the coal trade; and what is very unwiſe indeed, he is obliged 
to employ a capital in an exact ratio to the extent of his manu- 
facture, for the ſole purpoſe of defraying the extravagant tax on 


ſea-borne coal. But this is not all; coal being in this country a 
neceſlary of life, the manufacturer muſt therefore pay a- double 


tax for it, before he can enjoy the advantages ariſing from tlie 
uſe of it, as an important article of houſehold ceconomy ; and 
_ what is infinitely more unfortunate for him, he is obliged to 


* „ See p. 22. 
add 
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add to this double tax, not only the amount of che taxcs paid 
for all other neceſſaries of life by the people employed in his 
manufacture, but alſo that ariſing from their uſe of coal for 
the purpoſes of dreſſing their victuals, rendering their hum- 
ble dwellings comfortable, and protecting them from the ſe- 
verity of feaſons. The conſequence of theſe numberleſs and 
complicated charges is, that the purchafer of manufactured 
goods muſt give a price not merely adequate to thefe accu- 
mulations, but Iikewiſe ſuch as will afford to the manufac- 
turer ſufficient encouragement to carry on his buſineſs. The 
effects, Sir, of ſuch taxes, are not, I am convinced, unknown 
to you; they have ruined many of the principal manufac- 
tures in Holland, and are gradually diminithing the valuable 
fiſheries of that country. The obſervations of your favourite au- 
thor, Dr. Smith, are very much in point; and ſuperſede further 
animadverſion. Taxes upon neceſſaries, by raiſing the wages: 
of labour, neceſſarily tend to raiſe the price of all manufactures, 
and conſequently to diminiſh the extent of their ſale and con- 
fumption. Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by the con- 
ſumers of the commodities taxed, without any retribution. They 
fall indifferently upon every ſpecies of revenue; the wages of la- 
bour, the profits of ſtock, and the rent of land. Taxes upon 
neceſſaries, ſo far as they affect the labouring poor, are finally 
paid, partly by landlords in the diminiſſied rents of their lands, 
and partly by rich conſumers, whether landlords or others, in the 
advanced price of manufactured goods; and always with-a con- 
ſulerable over- charge. The advanced price of ſuch manufactures 
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as are real neceſſaries of life, and are deſtined for the conſump- 
tion of the poor, of coarſe woollens, for example, muſt be com- 
penſated to the poor for a farther advancement of their wages. 
The middling and ſuperior ranks of people, if they underſtood 
their own intereſt, ought always to oppoſe all taxes upon the 
neceſſaries of life, as well as all direct taxes on the wages of la- 
bour. The final payment of both one and the other, falls alto- 
gether on themſelves, and always with a conſiderable over- 
charge. They fall heavieſt upon the landlords, who always pay 
in a double capacity; in that of landlords by the reduction of 
the rent; and that of rich conſumers, by the increaſe of their 
expence. The obſervation of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain 
taxes are, in the price of certain goods, ſometimes- repeated and 
accumulated four or five times, is perfectly juſt with regard to 
the taxes on neceſlaries of life, In the price of leather, for exam- 
ple, you muſt pay, not only for the tax upon the leather of your 
own ſhoes, but for a part of that upon - thoſe of the ſhoemaker 
and tanner. You muſt pay too for the tax upon the ſalt, upon 
the ſoap, and upon the candles, which thoſe workmen conſume 
while employed in your ſervice, and for the tax upon the leather, 
which the ſalt-maker, the ſoap-maker, and the candle-maker 


conſume while employed in their ſervice.” 


In moſt of the diſtricts in Scotland, where coals cannot be pro- 
cured but by water- carriage, this tax acts with all the force of a 
prohibition on the eſtabliſhment of manufactures. This is fo 
much the caſe, that excepting a few manufactures on the coaſt of 

B b Aberdeenſhire, 
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Aberdeenſhire; there is not to be found a ſingle manufacture im 
an extent * coaſt of 3 of four hundred miles. 


The following abſtracts . from the Statiſtical. account af 
Scotland, will corroborate theſe aſſertions: 


The duty on coals, is the greateſt ng chat theſe 
pariſhes labour under, and prove an unſurmountable bar to ma- 
nufactures, and improvements of all ſorts. A ton of coals coſts: 
from eighteen to twenty-one ſhillings, and even twenty-four 
ſhillings. The duty on falt is likewiſe a grievance, and requires. 
to be remedied; ' The trouble of preparing, and the time con- 
ſumed by the inhabitants in ſecuring their fuel in Liſſmore, 
in particular, where attention ta their crops and tillage, would: 

take up all the labour they could ſpare, is a moſt ſerious griev- 
ance, and to be remedied only by an alteration of the coal- duty. 
This is am object of high national concern, and in which the 
gentlemen of property are moſt deeply intereſted, and to which, 
it is hoped, they will pay particular attention; and if they ever 
with, that theſe counties ſhould turn out to any proper account: 
in the way of manufactures, tillage, or any other improvement, 
they ſhould unite as one man, to endeavour to rectify this griev- 
ance, and get their country relleved from ſo unhappy a nui- 
fance,” * 


To take the duty off coals carried coaſtways to Eyemouth, 
as is done at Dunbar, (to which port Eyemouth belongs), would 


* Account of Liſſmore and Appin, county of Atgyle, by the Rev. Donald M Nicol, 
vol. i. p. 500. 
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greatly promote manufactures. This duty yields but a trifle to 
government, and ſubjects the people here to a ſtate of entire de- 
pendence on Northumberland for fuel. As the coal-hills adjoin- 
ing to this part of the country, are almoſt entirely engroſſed by 
one perſon, it would be rather ſurpriſing, if he did not avail 
himſelf of this advantage, by keeping up the price of ſo im- 
portant an article.” * 


Though the Largs lies convenient enough for ſome ſpecies 
of trade and manufacture, yet the want of coal, and more eſpe- 
cially the tax on that neceſſary article, will for ever prevent the 
very exiſtence of them, Perhaps Turkey itſelf, cannot afford an 
inſtance of a tax more oppreſſive and more abſurd.” + 


Thus, Sir, „to the want of coals, has been owing, in a great 
meaſure, the ſlow improvements in agriculture and manufactures 
in the northern parts of Scotland and the Ifles. Perſons of abi- 
lities, knowledge or experience,. have been' diſcouraged from at- 
tempting any purſuits in which this almoſt prohibited article 
was neceſſary. Thus the moſt valuable national purpoſes have 
been ſuſpended during the. courſe of eighty years for the-ſhadow 
of a trifle,” . : | 


* Account of Ayton, county of Berwick; by the Rev. George Home, vol. i. p. 186. 


+ See an account of the county of Renfrew, by the Rev. Gilbert Lang, of Largs, . 
vol. it. p. 362. | | 


J. See a Tour through the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides, by John Knox: 
Whether 
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Whether coals could be tranſported without the duty, to theſe 
diſtant parts, upon ſuch terms as would enable the manufaQurer 
and farmer to reap the benefits ariſing from the free uſe of 
them, was ſuggeſted to me ſome months ago, by a diſtinguiſhed 
public character, as a de/ideratum of the utmoſt conſequence. To 
form an accurate conception of this queſtion, it is perhaps neceſ- | 
ſary to attend to the following facts: That there are ſeveral ma- 
nufactures well adapted to theſe diſtrifts in which the uſe of 
coal is very limited—that the principal expence in ſuch caſes is, 
that ariſing from coal as a neceſſary of life: a circumſtance of 
no great conſequence, as the price of labour in theſe diſtricts is 
extremely low]; that the riſe of it occaſioned by the uſe of ſea- 
borne coal would therefore be but little felt ; and that the profli- 
gate practice of ſcreening. coals, enables the coal-owners to fur- 
niſh large ſupplies to the inhabitants of theſe diſtant parts, upon 
the moſt moderate terms. 


By the practice of ſcreening, the large and lumpy are ſeparat- 
ed from the ſmall or powdery parts of the coal. The proportion 
of the ſmall or powdery parts thus ſeparated, is, upon a mode- 
rate calculation, one-tenth part of all the coals wrought upon 
the banks of the Rivers Tyne and Wear. The lumpy and large 
parts of the coal, are chiefly carried to London, and to the towns 
and cities coaſtways; but the ſmall or powdery parts not being 
able to bear the charges of carriage, and the high duty impoſed 
on coal, they are on this, and on no other account whatever, 
rendered unmerchantable. | Surely, Sir, ſo unwiſe an effect 


affords, 


1a 


aſſords, of itſelf, independent of all others, 4 ſufficient argument 
for the removal of this deſtructive tax. That the tenth part of 
all the coal worked at Newcaſtle and Sunderland, ſo valuable an 
inſtrument in manufactures and agriculture, and fo very im- 
portant a neceſlary of life, ſhould be thrown, by a kind of ſyſte- 
matic prodigality upon the high roads, and allowed to moulder 
down into uſeleſs rubbiſh upon waſte lands, is a circumſtance 
fo very extraordinary and abſurd, that it muſt certainly preſs 
hard upon the wiſdom and virtue of an enlightened legiſlature, 
ſeriouſly to deprecate ſuch prodigality, and for the honour, as 
well as the welfare of Britain, to blot the impolitic cquis of it out 
of our ſtatute book for ever, 


Were the duties impoſed upon TY fedevads Py ſmall or 
powdery parts might eaſily be purchaſed at one-half of the price 
of the large or lumpy coals. 80 very conſiderable a reduction 
of price, added to chat of the duties, would! moſt unqueſtionably 
enable the manufacturer and farmer; to reap a full har veſt of the 
benefits ariſing from the free uſe of coal“. hben 


* « On this ſubject, I am ſorry to ſay, there appears to me no remedy that will ope- 
rate inſtantaneouſly for our relief except one; and that is, to get the duty on coal, car- 
ried cogſſ· av iſe taken off, ſo that coal from Shields and onderiand might be imported 
into Scotland without paying duty. 

4 This duty is 3s. 8d. per ton, and I am aſbred that; was it removed, Newcaſtle coal 
could be imported into Leith under 118. per ton, allowing 78. for the price, and 48. of 
freight; and this, conſidering its caking and laſting quality, and its I * theſe 

reſpects to Scots coal, would. be found as cheap as the latter at 8s. 

« Here then is a certain remedy, provided Government can be prevailed on to relin- 
quiſh this tax; which in itſelf ĩs extremely odious, partial, and particularly oppreſſive 
to the northern parts of Scotland, which produce no coal, and which therefore, at pre- 
ſent, pay almoſt the whole of this tax paid in Scotland.” Se Confiderations on the pre- 
ſent Scarcity and Dearneſs of Coal, &c. page 22. 

&7 The redudion of price in conſequence of ſcreening coals, is not incladed i in the above abflra®. 
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In a country where a demand for labourers is great, and in 
thoſe trades. particularly where the price of it is much raiſed. 
above its common. level, every additional ſource of expenditure 
on wages of labour, ſhould be avoided, as an evil fraught with 
the moſt perniciaus tendency.. 

T have already ſtated in a former letter, that the price of la- 
bour in each of the branches of the coal trade, is much Higher 
than that of common labour; and that from the nature of coat- 
mining; and the uncertainty, dirtineſs, and diſagreeableneſs of 
the employment, the wages are double, and in ſome inſtances 
triple the price of labour in general—Notwithſtanding this, it is 
a fact, that in confequenee of the tenth part of all the coal work- 
ed on the banks of the Rivers Tyne and. Wear being rendered 
unmerchantable by the practice of fereening, the tenth part of 
the wages of labour in coal-mining is alſo literally thrown 
away, without the poſſibility of the coal-owners receiving any 
kind of indemnification during the exiſtence of this very a 
and vexatious tax. 


Theſe; Sir; are ſerious — a. are' are from. 
che coal tax. | | 
I have #2, 3 to be; 
SIR, 4 . 
VPour very humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR, 
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"ADDRESS ED 
TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WII. L141. PITT, &c. 


TER IL 


8IR, 
J AVING in my laſt letter, pointed out the impolicy of the 
tax on coals, in impeding agriculture—checking the pro- 
greſs of manufactures —occaſioning a waſte of the tenth part of 
all the coal worked on the banks of the Rivers Tyne and Wear— 
and in producing a very conſiderable loſs in the wages-of labour 
in coal-mining—T ſhall next take the liberty of directing your 
attention to a conciſe illuſtration of the following additional con- 
ſequences ariſing from the duties impoſed on ſea-borne coal. 
Theſe duties are inimical to population — productive of emigra- 
tion 
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tion they clog the operations of commerce - conſine the carry- 
ing trade and thereby check the growth of the naval ſtrength 
of Great Britain and occaſion in all Pans. a conſiderable 
defalcation in the Auge revenue. 

One of the moſt dangerous fects ariſing from the coal tax is, 
that the uſe of this valuable foſſil is Projubited in a great mea- 
| ſure as a neceſſary of life. The poor, in many of the counties 
in England and Scotland, cannot afford to purchaſe this article, 
and was it not that they have it in ſome meaſure in their power 
to obtain other kinds of fuel, this tax would militate againſt the 
very exiſtence of theſe much oppreſſed and inoffenſive ſufferers, 
It appears by the Statiſtical account of Scotland, by Sir John Sin- 
clair; and from the beſt information I have been able ro obtain 
reſpecting the ſituation of many of the counties in England; that 
the different ſubſtitutes for coal are early exhauſted, If this is 
really the caſe, it is evident, that the ſituation of the inhabitants 
of theſe diſtricts, muſt be ſuch in a few years, as will render the 
removal of the tax on coals indiſpenſable, I ſhall. not, however, 
in purſuing this ſubject, borrow aid from this circumſtance. Its 
magnitude depends entirely upon facts, which may be very eaſi- 
ly aſcertained. When that takes place, the inference to be drawn 
is evident, THE DUTIES ON COAL MUST EITHER BE REMOVED, 
OR THE PEOPLE MUST EMIGRATE, OR, PERISH | FOR WANT or 
FUEL, But without anticipating theſe evils, or arranging the 
evidence they afford, amongſt the multitude of arguments to bo 
adduced againſt the exiſtence of the coal tax, I ſhall endeavour, 

ne | 0 ? | _ 
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with all poilble brevity, to trace the unfricadly ere of 
theſe ApBcs 8 on ehe. 

The en of the iuhabitants in the diſtricts where coals are 
taxed, has already been deſcribed ; and it will be found, that the 
deſcription is not exaggerated. That the lower claſſes of people 
in moſt of theſe diſtricts, (thoſe in the towns and cities excepted), * 
are unable to procure à ſufficient quantity of any kind of fuel, to 
anſwer all its purpoſes as a neceſſary of life; and that popula- 
tion is conſequently very materially checked thereby, are facts 
which require very little illuſtration. I mean not to puſh my 
argument ſo far, as to attempt to prove that the hardſhips which 
follow this tax, weaken the principle of procreation. Mankind 
are urged to the propagation of their own ſpecies, like other 
animals, by a ſtrong natural inſtinct, The irreſiſtible force of 
this principle pervades the whole animal world. To keep popu- 
lation full, however, and to accumulate numbers, it is neceſſary 


* 'The fuel uſed by the lower claſſes of people in ſome of the ſouthern counties, ac- 
cording to the author of the Political Survey of England, conſiſts of a mixture of cow's 
dung and ſtraw—and the following deſcription of the Iſle of Iſlay, by Mr. Pennant, is 
a juſt picture of the habitations of theſe poor people. The inhabitants on the Iſlay, 
are a people worn down with poverty : their habitations are ſcenes of miſery, made of 
looſe ſtones ; without chimnies, without doors, excepting the faggot, oppoſed to the 
wind at one or other of the apertures, permitting the ſmoke to eſcape through the 
other, in order to prevent the paias of ſuffocation. The furniture perfectly corre- 
ſponds : a po-thook hangs from the middle of the roof, with a pot pendant over a 
grateleſs fire, filled with fare that may rather be called a permiſſion to exiſt, than a ſup- 
port of vigorous life : the inmates, as may be expected, are lean, withered, duſky, 
and ſmoke dried. But my picture is not of this iſland only.“ 
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mankind ſhould be abundantly fupplied with the neceſſaries of 
fe. We accordingly find, that they have increaſed in every condi- 
tion, age, and country, in proportion to the degree of their ſuh- 
fiſtence, and the meaſure they have enjoyed of the comforts of 
life. The celebrated Mr. Hume, was ſo much convinced of the- 
influence of the condition of mankind on. population, that in or- 
der to. determine the queſtion concerning the populouſneſs of 
ancient and modern times, he looked upon it as requiſite and de- 
eiſive, to compare the domeſtic and political ſituations of the two: 
periods, becauſe it ſeemed highly probable,. that where the wiſeſt 
inſtitutions, and the moſt happineſs were to be found; there alſo: 
would be found the greateſt degree of population. Agreeably 
to this very juſt criterion, we find, that, if the city of London is 
'excepted, the population of theſe counties where coals are taxed, 
bears a ſmall proportion to the population of thoſe counties: 
where coals are cheap. In a celebrated work on the depopula- 
tion of Spain, we are furniſhed with the following obſervations, 
which are very applicable to the preſent ſubject © Poverty and 
diſtreſs, diſpeople a country, by baniſhing all thoughts of mar- 
riage. They even deſtroy ſucking children; for what nouriſh- 
ment can a woman afford to her infant, who herſelf is reduced 
to bread and water, and is overwhelmed with labour and. deſ- 
pair ?. A greater proportion accordingly die here in infancy,.than. 
where the labouring poor are more at caſe; and of: thoſe who 
eſcape by ſtrength of conſtitution, the ſcarcity of clothing and 
of nouriſhment makes them fhort-lived.” * | 


ee Kaims's Sketches, vol-.ii. p. 462. 
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It ĩs unneceſſary, I believe, to detain your attention on this 
point, I ſhall therefore, only endeavour to corroborate theſe 
aſſertions by the following quotations from the author of the 
Wealth of Nations. But poverty is extremely unfavourable to 
the rearing of children. The tender plant 1s produced, but in 
fo cold a ſoil, and ſo ſevere a climate, ſoon withers and dies. It 
is not uncommon, I have been frequently told, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, for a mother who has borne twenty children, not to 
have two alive *. Several officers of great experience, have aſ- 
fured me, that ſo far from recruiting their regiment, they have 
never been able to ſupply it with drums and fifes from all the 
ſoldiers children that were born in it. A greater number of 
children, however, is ſeldom ſeen: any where than about a bar- 
rack of ſoldiers.. Very few of them, it ſeems, arrive at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen: In. ſome places, one-half the children 
born, die before they are four years of age ; in many places before 
they are ſeven ;; and. in almoſt all places before they are nine or 
ten. This great mortality, however, will every where be found 
chiefly among the children of the common people, who cannot 
afford. to tend them with the ſame care as theſe of better ſtation. 
Though theſe. marriages generally, fre more fruitful than thoſe 


* Theſe poor people are alſo expoſed to many diſeaſes, in conſequence of the ſcanti- 
neſs of their food, bad dreſſed victuals, and damp houſes: The following is an in- 
ſtance. The inhabitants in general are poor, and are much troubled with ſore eyes. 
In ſpring, they are aflited with a coſtiveneſs that often proves fatal. At that ſeaſon 
all their proviſions are generally conſumed ; and they are forced to live on ſheeps milk 
boiled, ro which the diſtemper is attributed, &c.“ A deſcription. of the Iſle of Liſs- 
more, in Pennant's Tour through Scotland. 


of 
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- of people of faihion, a ſmaller proportion of their children arrive 
at the age of maturity. In Foundling Hoſpitals, and among the 


children brought up by. pariſh, charities, the mortality is {till 
greater than among thoſe of the common people.“ 


It is the ſober and induſtrious poor, well ſupplied with the 
g comforts and neceſſaries of life, who bring up the moſt Nume- 
rous families. It is an object therefore of ſome conſequence, to 
the welfare of a State, not merely to guard againſt ſuch taxes as 
aperate againſt the happineſs of the labouring poor, but likewiſe 
to form ſuch regulations as will render their ſituation friendly 
to population. In diſtricts where country labour employs but 
few hands, it is proper to eſtabliſh arts and manufactures, which 
facilitate the means of living. Such are the mountainous places 
where men have much leiſure. When the arts, to which they 
have naturally a great aptitude, give them reſources of living, 
they . will increaſe extraordinarily, The mountains of Neuchatel, 
where every kind of art flouriſh, are a ſtriking proof. With the 
profits which they draw from their works, they buy the produce 
of the cultivators of the plains, who thus find a certain mar- 


] * * 


In endeavouring to point out the oppreſſive nature of the coal 
tax, I aſſigned in my laſt letter the want of fuel, with its inſepa- 
rable conſequences, the want of manufactures, and improvements in 
. agriculture, as a principal cauſe of emigration. To give full force 


* Sce Spirit of Legiſlation, Memoir ſecond. 
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to the obſetvations therein made, ſo far as the fact goes to eſta- 
bliſh the impolicy. of this tax, it is neceſſary to ſpecify as far as 
poſſible, the probable extent of the emigration alluded to. 


To give an exact enumeration of the number of ſubjects Great 
Britain has loſt by emigration, is impracticable, as emigrations 
were effected in many inſtances: in the moſt ſecret manner, and 
by a kind of ſtealth. A general ſtatement, is therefore all that can 
be given. For this purpoſe, I ſhall'take the liberty of directing 
your attention to the following detail. It contains a particular 
account of the diſtreſſes to which a number of emigrants had been 
expoſed in conſequence. of being ſhip-wrecked ; and hkewiſe a 
ſtatement of the number of the inhabitants ſuppoſed to have 
emigrated from the Highlands of Scotland in a given time. 
After ſpending ſome time at Campbelton, on the ſubject of 
the fiſheries, I propoſed leaving that place on the morning of the 
18th September, at which time ſeveral of the inhabitants favour- 
ed me with their company, and by whom I was informed, that 
a number of the ſhip-wrecked emigrants, had juſt entered the 
town, and were begging money to carry them back to Greenock, 
to which place a large ſhip had been ſeen ſteering, without her 
main-maſt ; which, at that ſeaſon, was an uncommon ſight. It 
immediately occurred, that ſome uſeful information might be 
collected from theſe unhappy people, reſpecting the cauſes of 
their emigration, and other particulars. With this view, I ſent 
for ſuch of them as were in the neighbourhood, 'and three men 
immediately appeared. My friends being moſtly in the Ma- 

E e giſtracy, 
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giſtraey, and tio of them Juſtices: of the Peace, it was firſt pro- 
poſed to examine theſe three men officialty, upon their affidavit, 
to which they readily agreed; but it was at laſt reſolved, that 
the Town Clerk ſhould take their gef e ORE n was 
Ane % 73000004101 10 4 | . 
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« At (Campbetton, de: 18h ay of Seer Ms.” 


1 ae eresden a6 Dugald Css bcl Eſa; Chamberlain of Can- 
tire, and Ronald Campbell, Eſq; Collector of the Cuſtoms at 
Campbelton, two of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace for the 
county of Argyle, appeared George Smith, ſenior; Fraſer and 
Alexander Calder; who being judicially examined, declare, That 
upon the firſt day of September, current, they ſailed from Gree- 

nock, on board of the ſhip of Green ock. 
commander, at which time there were on board, about three 
kundred paſſengers, including a number of children, bound for 
America: That after ſeveral days ſtorm, cheir main-maſt was 
carried away on Monday the 6th current, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and. many leagues to the weſtward: of Ireland: 
That immediately after loſing their main-maſt, the maſter and 
crew: reſolved to return with the ſhip to Greenock, and having 
put about for that purpoſe, and continued their courſe accord- 
ingly, they found themſelves, upon Tueſday evening, between 
che Iſland of Kathline and Cantire: That upon Wedneſday 
morning thereafter, about five o'clock, the morning clear, and 
fine calm weather, with a ſmall breeze, they found themſelves 
cloſe 
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dlofe upon the rocks of Kathline, and before any effectual efforts 
were made to get clear, the ſhip ſtruck upon the rocks: That af- 
ter the ſhip ſtruck, all endeavours were uſed to get her off, with- 
out effect; upon which, about one hundred ſouls were landed 
upon the Iſland, without any neceſſaries whatever, except their 
clothes: That about one hour after the paſſengers were landed, 
the ſhip got clear off the rocks, and for two hours thereafter, 
_ continued fafe at anchor, when they cut their cable and. ſet fail, 
the weather being till fine, and the above mentioned paſlengers 
on ſhore: That after they (the paſſengers) ſaw the ſhip under 
fail, they followed her about a mile and a half along the ſhore, 
making ſignals for taking them on board, but to no purpoſe, al- 
though all this time the maſter might have taken them on board. 
with the greateſt eaſe, and. ſafety to the ſhip, which was then 
very near: That the paſſengers being thus left upon the Iſland, 
without proviſions or any other neceſſaries, they found them- 
ſelves under the neceſſity of applying to the Rector of the Ifland 
for aſſiſtance, when, after remaining there two days and two 
nights, the declarants, and about twenty other paſſengers, were 
furniſhed with the Rector's boat, and landed yeſterday forenoon 
near the Mull of Cantire, and came this morning to 2 
wn, leaving the other pallengers,. Dc. Oc. [+ 


« It is difficult to aſcertain what diſtricts have ſuffered moſt by 
emigration to America: but certain it is, that between 176 3. and 
1775, above 30,000: people abandoned their habitations, beßdes 
great numbers from the Lowlands; and there is reaſon to be- 
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lieve, that in a few years more, the whole Highlands would have 
been greatly depopulated, except thoſe diſtricts under the care of 
an Argyle, an Athole, a Breadalbane, and a few other patriotic 
Chieftains. But while che rage of emigration was thus depopu- 
lating the North, an order of Congreſs. ſhut up the ports of Ame- 
rica, and prohibited, under ſevere penalties, all intercourſe with 
Great Britain. To this ſingular event, more than to the foſtering N 
hand of Government, is owing the detention of theſe people, 
whoſe calamitous ſituation hath been the ſe; of the n 
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i « Such is the hard lot of the great body of the people who in- 
habit a fifth part of our Iſland. Neglected by Government; 
forſaken or oppreſſed by the gentry; cut off during moſt part of 
the year by impaſſable mountains, and impracticable navigation, 
from the ſeats of commerce, induſtry and plenty: living at a 
conſiderable diſtance from all human aid, without the neceſſaries 
of life, or any of thoſe comforts which might ſoften the rigour 
of their calamities; and depending, generally, for the bare means 
of ſubſiſtence, on the precarious appearance of a veſſel freighted 
with meal or potatoes, to which they with eagerneſs reſort, 
though often at the diſtance of fifty miles. Upon the whole, 
the Highlands of Scotland, ſome few eſtates excepted, are the 
ſeats of oppreſſion, poverty, famine, anguiſh, and wild deſpair, 
exciting the pity of every traveller, while the virtue of che inha- 
bitants excite his admiration.” . 


dee a View of the Britiſh Empire, by Mr. Knox, page 21. 
| But 
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But che. duties on coal likewiſe clog the operations of com- 
merce, confine the carrying trade, and thereby check the growth 
of the naval ſtrength of Great Britain. This afſertion requires 
Aittle illuſtration. To be convinced of the truth of it, it is only 
neceſſary to recollect the very extravagant prices coal is advanced 
to by water carriage, by the expences incurred in felling and de- 
livering this bulky article to the conſumers of it, and particu- 
larly by the high duties impoſed upon it by the Legiſlature, In 
the eftimare I have had the honour of laying before you in my 
firſt letter, it appears, that coals which are ſold at Newcaſtle at 
ſeventeen ſhillings, are raiſed in London by theſe accumulations, 
to the extravagant price of three pounds thirteen ſhillings and 


It is evident, therefore, that this article thus raiſed to fo exor- 
bitant a price, muſt be excluded in a great degree from agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and thereby rendered an object of the 
greateſt houſehold ceconomy as a neceſſary of life to the rich, as 
well as to the poor. To aſcertain with exactneſs, the boundaries 
of this unwiſe reſtriction, is impracticable. A ſmall degree of 
attention, however, to the evidences given on this ſubje& in the 
Statiſtical account of Scotland, the ſituation and extent of the 
different counties in England where coals are taxed, and the ma- 
nufactures which are already, and thoſe which, in all likelihood, 
would be eſtabliſhed, a general calculation may, with ſome de- 
gree of certainty, be made of the additional confumption of 
coals, which would in all probability take place in conſequence 
of the removal of theſe duties. 

| 7 Ff Beſides 


_ Beſides the very great demand which would follow a removalof 
the duties on coals in private families, in agriculture, and in thoſe: 
manufactures which clieapneſs of fuel would give birth to; thoſe 

trades and manufactures already eſtabliſhed, would be found ca- 
pital ſources of a very conſiderable increaſe of the conſumption 
of coals: I need only adduce as inſtances, the brewers, diſtillers, 
fugar-bakers, ſalt-refiners, ſoap-boilers, dyers, callicoe-printers,. 
glaſs-makers, tallow-chandlers, brick and tyle-makers, plumbers,, 
hatters, black-ſmiths; and the various works where furnaces are: 
uſed, in Hull; Yarmouth, Stockton, Norwich, Lynn, Scarbo-- 
rough, Whitby, &c. and. in. the city of London. 


The amount of the coal tax, vis. three and eight-pence per ton: 
coaſtways, and five and ſix-pence per ton in the port of London, 
is ſurely a very conſiderable reduction of the price of a neceſſary 
of. life, and a capital inſtrument in manufactures and agriculture.. 
Beſides, the intereſt of the capitals employed by the merchant or 
carriers, to pay the duties, muſt likewiſe be taken into the ac- 
count of the reduction of the price of this article. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances, independent of others of leſs conſequence, which: 


*- Tn the appendix to theſe letters, I have inſerted” the teſtimonies of many of the 
Clergy of Scotland; concerning the ſituation of their reſpective pariſhes, in conſequence. 
of the tax on coal. It is much to be regretted, that ſimilar evidence is not to be had to 
prove the ſituation of the counties in England where coals are taxed. It may be 
aſſerted, however; that the.ſituation of the Southern and Northern diſtrifts, are, with 
regard to fuel, pretty ſimilar, Although the people in England have more wood than 
the people in Scotland, yet the latter have more peat and turf than the former. 


tx were the duties taken off coal, it is highly ny that a number of ſteam en- 
gines your be erected in London.. 
| might 
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might be enumerated, muſt evidently prove-highly advantageous 
to the farmer, manufacturer, and merchant. Theſe uſeful claſſes 
of men will be enabled thereby not only to bring to market their 
different articles at a lower price, but what is of the utmoſt im- 
portance, they will alſo have. it in their power to extend their 
reſpective branches by the employment of their capitals formerly 
appropriated: to the payment of the coal tax. From theſe conſi-- 
derations, and from the additional demand which will take place 
among thoſe who have hitherto been deprived. of the uſe of this 
neceſſary of life ſo preferable to all other kinds of fuel; and like- 
wiſe from: thoſe who have been formerly circumſcribed in the 
free uſe of coal, by its extravagant price, I may venture to ſtate 
the: probable increaſe of conſumption in conſequence of a total 
removal of theſe duties at a fourth. more than the quantity 
which is now conſumed... Hence, Sir, it is that the duties on 
coal clog: the operations of commerce, and confine the carry- 
ing trade. The impolicy of the firſt of theſe effects I have 
already pointed out; with regard to the laſt, L ſhall, with great 
pleaſure, commit it to the deciſion: of the moſt. able commercial 
writer that ever appeared in this or any other country. As by 
means of water- carriage, (ſays the celebrated author I allude 
to,) a more extenſive market is opened to every ſort of induſtry, 
than what land- carriage alone can afford it, ſo it is upon the 
ſea-coaſt, and along the banks of navigable rivers, that induſtry 
of every kind naturally begins- to ſubdivide and improve itſelf, 
and it is frequently not till a long time after, that thoſe improve- 
ments extend themſelves to the inland parts of the country. A 
broad- 
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Broad wheeled-waggon, attended by two men, and drawn by 
eight horſes, in about fix weeks time, carries and brings back 
between London and Edinburgh, near four ton weight of goods. 
In about the ſame time a ſhip, navigated by ſix or eight men, 
and filing between the ports of London and Leith, frequently 
carries and brings back two hundred ton weight of goods. Six, 
or eight men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, can carry 
and bring back in the ſame time, the ſame quantity of goods 
between London and Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled wag- 
gons, attended by a hundred men, and drawn by four hundred 
horſes. Upon two hundred tons of goods, therefore, carried by 
the cheapeſt land- carriage from London to Edinburgh, there 
mult be charged the maintenance of a hundred men for three 
weeks, and both the maintenatice, and, what is nearly equal to 
the maintenance, the wear and tear of four hundred horſes, as 
well as of fifty great waggons. Whereas upon the ſame quan- 
tity of goods carried by water, there is to be charged only the 
maintenance of fix or eight men, and the wear and tear of a ſhip 
of two hundred tons burden, together with the value of the ſu- 
perior riſk, or the difference of the inſurance between land and 
water-carriage, Were there no communication between theſe 
ewo places, therefore, but by land-carriage, as no goods could be 
tranſported from the one to the other, except ſuch whoſe price 
was very conſiderable in proportion to their weight, they could 
carry on but a ſmall part of that commerce which at preſent 
ſubſiſts between them, and conſequently could give but a ſmall 
part of that encouragement which they at preſent mutually afford 
, "00 


ry 


to each others induſtry. There could be little or no commerce 
of any kind between the diſtant parts of the world. What goods 
could bear the expence of the land- carriage between London 
and Calcutta? or if there were any ſo precious as to be able to 
ſupport this expence, with what ſafety could they be tranſported 
through. the territories of ſo many barbarous nations. Theſe 
two cities, however, at preſent carry on a very conſiderable com- 
merce with each other, and by mutually affording a market, 
give a good. deal of encouragement to each other's induſtry.” * 


The impolicy of theſe duties muſt appear very glaring to 
every. one converſant with commercial politics, when it is found 
that it is the home carrying trade upon which they chiefly ope- 
rate. The capital employed in the home trade of any coun- 
try, will generally give encouragement and ſupport to a great 
quantity of productive labour in that country, and increaſe the 
value of its annual produce more than an equal capital em- 
ployed in the foreign trade of conſumption: and the capital em- 
ployed in this latter trade, has, in both theſe reſpects, a ſtill 
greater advantage over an equal capital employed in the carry- 
ing trade. The riches, and ſo far as power depends upon 
riches, the power of every country, muſt always be in propor- 
tion to the value of its annual produce, the fund from which 
all taxes muſt ultimately be paid. 7 


"_ 


* See the Wealth of Nations, by Dr. Smith. 
+ Ibid. | | 
G g The 
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The laſt, though not the leaſt impolitic tendency ariſing from 
the tax on coal is, that it checks very conſiderably the growth 
of our naval ſtrength, the glory of Great Britain. It is upon the . 
ſuperiority of the comparative ſtrength of our maritime power, 
that our great weight in the ſcale of political influence in Eu- 
rope depends; and it is the numbers of our ſhipping and ſea- 
men, which form a ſtrong wall of defence and ſecurity to the 
inhabitants of this country. The additional conſumption of 
coals, which would in all' probability follow a removal of theſe 
duties, I have already ſtated at a fourth more than the quantity 
which is now conſumed. Conſequently, the ſhipping and ſea- 
men in the coal trade are, by the exiſtence of theſe duties, a 
fourth leſs than they would be, if theſe duties were aboliſhed. 
I ſhall not, Sir, detain your attention, by enumerating, at preſent, 
the very unwiſe effects of theſe duties on the internal govern- 
ment and welfare of the coal trade. My firſt letter goes more 
immediately-to theſe points. To form, however, in any degree, 
a juſt conception of the extent of the impolitic effects of the du- 
ties on coals on the naval ſtrength of this country, it is neceſſary 
to take a more extenſive view of our carrying trade. In the 
ſtatements I have had the honour of laying before you, reſpect- 
iog the ſhipping and ſeamen employed in the coal trade, I have 
only included the carrying trade more immediately belonging 
to, and dependent upon the Rivers Tyne and Wear : but a large 
ſhare employed in the Baltic trade in ſummer, and thoſe em- 
ployed in carrying coals from Whitehaven, and from other parts 
in England and Scotland, ſhould likewiſe be included in a gene- 
| ral 
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ral calculation of ſhipping and ſeamen, belonging chiefly to the 
coal trade. 


The Baltic ſhips which bring us iron, hemp, wood, flax, yarn, 
and other articles of commerce, are employed in the winter 
ſeaſon in the coal trade. The Baltic trade affords employment 
only for ſix months: hence it is, that the coal trade enables 
us to ſecure to our own ſhipping the Baltic carrying trade; 
for it is evident, if theſe veſſels were unemployed during 
fix months of the year, the freightage muſt neceſſarily become 
very high. This would be ſo very conſiderable, as would in all 
probability put this trade even under the exiſtence of the aliens 
duty, into the hands of the Danes, Hamburghers, and other fo- 
reign carriers. A circumſtance fraught with the moſt ſerious 
conſequences to the naval force of Great Britain. . | 


| To give a juſt ſtatement of the number of ſeamen employed 
in the coal trade from the Rivers Tyne and Wear, it is proper to 
include thoſe ſeamen alſo, who depend chiefly, though act entirely 
on the coal trade. | 


The number of ſeamen depending either wholly or chiefly on 
the coal trade on the Rivers Tyne and Wear, is not leſs 
„„ (((( - = | 9,000 

'Thoſe on the River Wear, - - - — #7,000 

Thoſe employed in the coal trade of Whitehaven, Cheſ- 
ter, Milford-haven, and in the different ports of Scotland, 
are, upon a very moderate calculation, = _ 4,000 


Total number of ſeamen employed 1n the coal trade 


of Great Britain, 53) „ 1+ WR 
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Such, Sir, is the importance of the coal trade to this country, 
and among the multitude of bleſſings which would evidently 
ariſe from a removal of the coal tax, that of increaſing fo im- 
portant a branch of our naval ſtrength in the proportion of one- 
fourth of what it now is, conſtitutes an argument which of 
itſelf, ſhould effect an abolition. of theſe. partial, oppreſſive, and 
impolitio duties.“ | 5 


"| am well aware, thoſe who are unacquainted with the ex- 

tenſive nature of the coal trade, will perhaps be inclined to: 
doubt the accuracy of the above ſtatement. The following quo- 
tation from a very reſpectable writer, will ſhew. it is not by any 
means extravagant: | | 

« The number of ſeamen. belonging to Great Britain in all! 
her trades (who come under the deſcription of ſeamen, proper: 
to ſerve. in the navy, from the age. of eighteen. to fifty-one years, 
and having been three years at ſea) amounts to about go, ooo; 
of which more than one full third have been bred in the coal 
trade. At firſt view, this may ſeem an exaggerated computa- 
tion; particularly to thoſe who are unacquainted with the pro- 
digious number of apprentices ſerving on board the colliers; but 
it will be found to be moderate, when brought to the teſt of en- 
quiry. There are about 20,000. ſeamen employed in the coal-- 
trade alone; but it is not to be ſuppoſed that all thoſe who are 


I night here have ſtated the unfriendly operations of theſe duties in confiting the. 
different branches of labourers, merchants, &c. depending upon the coal trade: but as 
Ewiſh to avoid tedious ſtatements, I ſhall not attempt to adduce them. - 
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red in that trade continue to be conſtantly employed in it, 
The fact is, that branch of ſhipping produces many more ſea- 
men than are neceſſary for its navigation; thus it becomes a 
nurſery for the merchants' ſervice, ' as well as the navy; and 
great numbers of North Country ſailors are to be found in every 
branch of commerce which they | poſſeſs, The number of per- 
ſons, of all deſcriptions, actually ſerving on board his Majeſty's 
fleets at the end of the war amounted. to 108, ooo; but not more 
than 36,000 of theſe were able ſeamen; and of that number 
18, ooo were North Country ſeamen. Suppoſe gooo more to be 
at that time employed in the coal-trade, (and the ſhips could not 
be navigated with leſs, even with the aſliſtance of apprentices) 
— theſe. alone will amount to near a third of all the ſeamen in 
Great Britain, independent of thoſe; North Country ſailors em- 
ployed in the various branches of the merchants' ſervice. 


* Beſide, this trade is the moſt; productive of ſeamen. at the 
very time they are moſt wanted. The crouds of boys that flock 
to become apprentices the moment a war commences, will ap- 
pear incredible, In the fifth year of the late war, there were 
near 14,000 apprentices in the ſhipping of the coal-trade; and, 
for the three laſt years of that period, 3000 annually were out of 
their times, 


„ Yet, though this nurſery is ſo aſtoniſhingly productive, that 
does not include the whole of its importance ; to eſtimate the 
value of thoſe ſeamen by their number only, would be doing 

| Hh them 
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chem à groſs injuſtice, The ſcarcity of able ſeamen. in Great 
Britain, is much greater than will be ſuppoſed. Amidſt the 
multitude of ſailors preſſed into the ſervice, not more than half 
are intitled to that denominatien; tlie remainder are ordinary 
ſeamen, that ſerve only to fill up the neceſſary complement of 
each ſhip. But not many af this latter deſcription: will be found 
among North Country ſailors. Almoſt every man that treads 
the deck of a collier is a compleat ſcuman; inured to hardſniips, and 
fully acquainted. with: rhe. duties: of that ſtation. And hence, 
Sir, I will not heſitate. to aſſert, that 1000 feamen: bred in the 
North Country ſhipping, are of as much value to the ſervice as 
1200 taken from any other trade. Bold as this aſſertion may 
appear, it is fully warranted: by the ſuperior eſtimation in which 
they + Saline every officer * * | 


The wy argument I: ſhall | uſe: apaitſt the REY of the 
duties on coal is, that they occaſion in all probability, a conſi- 
derable defalcation in the public revenue. I have no attach-- 
ment, Sir, to fanciful calculation. I ſhall not, therefore, offend : 
your good ſenſe, and the ſolid. ground; upon which this argu- 
ment is built, by attempting to confirm it by a particular and 
extenſive enumeration of the benefits which would ariſe from a 
removal of theſe duties, ſo as to be able to throw. them into a 
ſcale in oppoſition to the ſum total produced by the duties on 
coal. Upon this ſubject, general — ſhould only be looked 
See a Pamphlet intitled, 46. The late Meaſures of the. SEN | in the Coal: 
wade, fully examined.“ . a 


for. 


for. To minds converſant with commercial politics, and accuſ- 
tomed to weigh the operations of unwiſe reſtraints upon in- 
duſtry, and the comfortable ſituation of mankind ; the general 
evidence 1:ſhall here briefly: ſtate, will, I "_ give full force to 
this — | 


1 my ſubject in a clear point of view, it 
will perhaps be proper to give a ſhort ſtatement of the numerous 
diſad vantages ariſing from the exiſtence of theſe taxes, and the 
benefits which would probably follom a removal of them. 


Theſe taxes impede improvements in agriculture, in one- fifth 
of the lands in Great Britain they check the progreſs and eſta-- 
bliſhment:of manufactures in all thoſe diſtricts which nature has 
not ſupplied with coal-mines— they are extremely inimical to 
population — productive of emigration— they occaſion a loſs of 
the tenth part of all the coal worked on the banks of the Rivers 
Tyne and Wear produce a very conſiderable loſs in the wages 
of labour and 'coakmining—and check very materially the 
na val ſtrength of Great Britain. 


The benefits which: muſt follow a removal of theſe duties, 
may eaſily be conceived from the above enumeration. And 
the very aſtoniſhing increaſe of population, manufactures, 
and wealth which has taken place in Stafford, in Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Mancheſter, Paiſley, and Glaſgow; where coals are 
cheap, afford the moſt convincing. proofs of the valuable and 
extenſive 
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_ aextenlive advantages inſeparable from the free uſe of coal. I 
need not inform you, / Sir, chat the revenue muſt flourith in 
proportion to the induſtry of the people; and that the labour 
employed in manufactures is the moſt productive of all in- 
duſtry. I have it not in my power to ſpecify the ſums paid 
annually in taxes by the inhabitants of any of thoſe towns 
-which-are-in poſſeſſion of the bleſſings ariſing from abundance 
;of coal. In: large and populous towns, it is extremely difficult 
for a private individual to obtain ſuch ſtatements. To eſtabliſh 
the juſtneſs of the political maxim, that the labour employed 
in manufactures is the moſt productive of all induſtry to the 
revenue, I ſhall only produce one inſtance, which 1s, I believe, 
well authenticated. I allude to the taxes paid on the banks of 
the river Leven, in Dumbartonſhire, in Scotland. It is a ſmall 
valley, five miles in length, and about half a mile in breadth. 
In the court of twenty years, manufactures have been eſta- 
bliſhed there, which, in the year 1792, paid in taxes the ſum 
| of L. 55,618. There are about a thouſand ſouls in this ſmall 
diſtri ; each perſon, therefore, pays, by his — to the 
* revenue, fifty- five * annually. 


The . of ſubjects Great Britain has loſt in conſe- - 
quence of the depopulation and emigration occaſioned by theſe 
oppreſſive and impolitic duties, cannot be taken, even on a mo- 
derate calculation, at leſs than 100, oo0 ſouls. To eſtimate the 
revenue ariſing from the induſtry of each individual in general 
at ten pounds, the ſum total produced to Governmegt would 

2 have 
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5 | 
have been L. 1,000,000 annually ; which is nearly double the ſum 
raiſed by the duties on Coal for Home Conſumption. 


| Theſe views of the miſchievous tendency ef the taxes on 

coals. are hy no means extravagant. They are perfectly con- 
| fiſtent with a regular ſucceſſion of well authenticated facts, and 

what is very gratifying to the feelings of the Author of them; 
they are in almoſt every particular ſupported by the writings 
of two of the moſt celebrated politicians of modern times, Dr. 
Adam Smith and Lord Kaims. The following quotation, taken 
from Lord Kaims's Sketches of the hiſtory of Man, will ſerve as 
* of the impolitic effects of the taxes on coals.. 


4 A great Lobende it is to many — that require 
coal; and, indeed, to manufactures in general, by increafing the- 
expence of coal, an eſſential article in a cold country. Nay, one 
would imagine, that it has been intended ts check population: 

as poor wretches benumbed with cold, have little of the carnal 

appetite. It has not even che merit of adding much to the public 
revenue; for, laying aſide London, it produces but a mere trifle. 
But the peculiarity of this tax, which intitles it to a conſpicu- 

ous place in the fifth claſs, is, that it is not leſs detrimental to 

the public revenue than to individuals. No ſedentary art or 

occupation can ſucceed: in a cold climate without plenty of 

fuel. One may, at firſt glance, diſtinguiſh. the coal-countries- 
from the reſt of England, by the induſtry of the inhabitants, 

and. by plenty of manufacturing towns and. villages. Where 

Ly there: 
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there is ſcarcity of fuel, ſome hours are loſt every morning; 
becauſe people cannot work till the place be ſufficiently-warm- 
ed, which is eſpecially the caſe in manufactures that require a 
ſoft and delicate finger. Nay, in many parts of Britain chat 
might be provided with coal by water, the laboring poor are 
deprived of that comfort by the tax. Had cheap firing encou- 
raged theſe people to proſecute arts and manufafures, it is more 
. than probable that at this day, they would be contributing to the 

public revenue by other duties, much greater ſums than are drawn 
from them by the duty on codl,” * F | 


A queſtion of ſome importance naturally ariſes here on this 
ſubject. Is there a ſufficient quantity of coal in Great Britain 
to warrant (conſiſtent with ſound policy) the free uſe of this va- 
luable foſſil, agreeably to the increaſed conſumption which I have 
endeavoured to prove will follow a removal of the duties on 

It would be very difficult, indeed, to aſcertain, with any con- 
ſiderable exactneſs, the quantity of coal which is unworked in 
Great Britain; and conſequently to draw any particular concluſions 
how long we may ſtill be ſupplied with this neceſſary and valua- 
ble article, I muſt take my calculation on the ground of probability. 


But, to allay che fears which ariſe in timorous minds on chis 
ſubject, it may fairly be affirmed, that chere is coal enough in 
this country to ſupply all our manufactures and domeſtic de- 


_ * Kaims's Sketches, vol. it. page 407. 
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mands, and our foreign exportation, for upwards of twelve hun- 
dred years, even upon a much more extenſive conſumption than 
has hitherto taken cn . 


The buſineſs of ſearching for coal has been little attended to 
till lately, and we accordingly find, that a great part of the 
ground in England and Scotland is yet unexplored. Mr. John- 
ſon, of Byker, near Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, who is very deſervedly 
at the head of his profeſſion in the coal trade, has, I am told, at this 
preſent time, commiſſions to explore, for coal, upwards of fifteen. 


eſtates in mann and ſeven in . N 


It is much to be regreted, we have no data on which we 
might obtain the quantity of coal diſcovered in England in gene- 
ral. In thoſe particular places where the coal- mines are worked 
to a great extent, we are in poſſeſſion of pretty accurate informa- 
tion. Previous, however, to entering into a calculation of the 
probable quantity of coal in England, I ſhall beg leave to lay be- 
fore you the following extracts from Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical 
Account of Scotland, which will enable us to judge, as far as 

they go, of the various ſeams of coal already Gilcovered | in * 
110. | 


In the Statiſtical Account of the Abbey, pariſh of Paiſley, the 
Rev. Mr. Boog gives a deſcription of five different coal-mines, two 
of which, he remarks, deſerve particular attention: The Hurlet, 
r Hawkhead coal, lying three miles ſouth of Paiſſey, is a ſtratum 

. of 
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of five feet and three inches thick, and has been worked conſider- 

ably above three hundred years. The coal at Quarrelton is one 
of the moſt extraordinary maſſes of that mineral in Britain; it 
conſiſts in effect of five contiguous ſtrata. The thickneſs, on the 
whole, meaſured at right angles. to the: ſurface of the ſtrata, is 
upwards of fifty feet; but, as in ſome places the ſeams form a 
very conſiderable angle with the horizon, the thicknęſs of the 
whole, in theſe places, meaſured. vertically, is about fifteen fa- 


thoms.” * 


There is abundance of coal in the pariſh of Bathgate, and: 
in ſeveral parts of that diſtrict. In one of Lord: Hopetoun's'col- 
lieries, near Bathgate, there are ſeven different ſeams of coal, from: 
ſeven inches to ſeven feet thick, and the deepeſt ſeam is at preſent 
forty fathoms.” By the Revs Mr. Walter Jurdine 


here are three ſeams of coal at Knightſwodd, in che pariſh of 
Kilpatrick. The main coal is about three feet, four inches chick, 
ang; lies at variong depths, a Gehren to fifty fathoms,” Bx 
the Rev. Gearge Sy. | 


The pariſh of Old or Weſt Monkland abounds with coal, and 
there are computed to be a greater number of colliers here than 
in any other pariſh. in Scotland. At Fullarton, and. other places, 


* The extent of this field is not knowty- 18 
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there are fix ſeams of excellent coal, which are twenty-three feot 
thick,” By the Rev. Mr. Bower. 


In the account we have of Saltcoats, in Ayrſhire; by Dr. James 
Woodrow, there is a ſketch given of no leſs than eleven ſeams of 
coal. The following is a copy of the ſtatement of the thickneſs 
of the ſeams from the roof to the pavement, and the diſtance 
from each ſeam to that which is next to it : - 


Thickneſs. PFathoms. 
Iſt, . alan. --- 0 
2d, 4 feet, 22 
3d, 3 feet, 4 inches, 16 
4th, 7 feet, 10 
Ith, 2. feet, 8 inches, 4 
6th, 2 feet, 4 inches, 2 
th, 3 feet, 4 inches, 20 
8th, 2 feet, 6 inches, It 
goth, 1 foot, 6 inches, 5 
roth, 4 feet, 6 
11th, , 3 feet, 4 inches, 8 


Total thickneſs, 37 feet. Total depth, 104 : 


«This extenſive field of excellent coal is about four miles in 
length, and one mile in breadth, in this pariſh, In the eaſtern 
part of the field, there are two thin ſeams, beſides the eleven 1 

KR have 
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have already mentioned; the one is three feet thick, the other two 
feet, four inches, which makes the thickneſs of the whole of the 
coal raiſed there forty-two feet, four inches.” By Dr. Woodrow, 


There are few towns in Great Britain better ſupplied with | 
coals than the c) of Glaſgow, The ſtrata found in its neighbour- 
hood, in all directions, are numerous and very extenſive. It is 
ſuppoſed, by thoſe converſant with collieries, and pretty well in- 
formed with regard to the extent of theſe ſtrata, that the inhabi- 
tants of Glaſgow, and thoſe within the circle of that diſtrict, 
have ſufficient ſources of this valuable article to ſerve them, even 
with a conſiderable * trade, * of two thouſand 
years. 


The city of Edinburgh is equally well ſituated with reſpect to 
coal. © To the South and Eaſt of Edinburgh, and approaching 
within three miles of it, there is a field of about fifteen 
miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and as many from North to South, 
almoſt all one continued field of coal; conſiſting of a variety 
of workable ſeams, ſome three, four, five, and even nine feet 
thick, already diſcovered, and what more ſeams may lye to the 
dip of theſe muſt be left for poſterity ſome centuries hence to 
explore; for certainly thoſe which have been already diſcovered, 
cannot be exhauſted for many ages to come. But if there was 

At the colliery of Gilmerton, within a few miles of Edinburgh, the author re- 


marks, that there are fourtcen ſeams of coal within forty fathoms of the ſurface, all of 
| ſufficient thickneſs to be worked. 


no 
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no coal to be had in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh by land- 
carriage, no place can be ſo well ſituated to be ſupplied by 


water- carriage. From the bay of St. Andrews, all along the E 
Coaſt of Fife, and up the Frith of Forth, near to Stirling, fof a 
track of fifty miles, there is almoſt one continued field of coal. 
In all this track, we cannot go three miles, but we meet with 
going coal-works, at a medium, within three or four miles of a 
harbour. On the oppoſite ſide of the Frith, there are alſo many 
very extenſive coal- works. Within the bounds I have now de- 
ſcribed, and within three or four miles of a harbour or ſhipping 
place, there are actually about thirty going coal- works from 
which coals are ſhipped.” * | 


I ſhall not attempt to give a ſtatement of the numerous and 
extenſive ſtrata of coal diſcovered in different parts of England. 
Sea; borne coal is more immediately che ſubject of theſe letters. 

To give, therefote, ſuch a view, as will enable the public to judge 
with ſome degree of certainty, of the number of years which 
Great Britain may be in all probability ſupplied with coal, from 
the banks of the Rivers Tyne and Wear, is ſufficient for my 
preſent purpoſe. ' In accompliſhing this, I ſhall firſt deſcribe the 
rextent of the ſeams of coal, which are worked at preſent; and 
next, theſe ſeams which may be worked hereafter. - N 

| The confined limits of theſe letters, exclude. topographical de- 
ſcription. I ſhall therefore make my calculation on general 
* Svc a pamphlet, intitled, Conſiderations on the preſent Scarcity and Dearneſs of 


dom. 
7 principles, 
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pr inciples, and appeal to the experience and good ſenſe of thofe- 
acquainted. with | theſe mines, on the juſtneſs of. the following 
data. 6 ihn! | 


iſh, That the ſeams of coal which are now worked at New- 
caſtle and Sunderland, are equal to a ſeam or bed of fifteen miles 
by twenty miles. | 


2dly; That this ſeanv is at leaft four feet and a half in. thick-- 
neſs. ; | a : þ 3. | 


2dl ly, Ode-fixth of the bee extent of ſeam i is fully 
ſafficient for pillars, fc. Nc. in the mines. 


n made; n Db. Warking Bifkiop ef. 
Llandaff, a cubic. yard of coal weighs one ton, or twenty hundred F 
weight. * 


The Newcaſtle chalder ſhould be, (according to act of Parlia-- 
ment), fifty-three hundred: weight,. and the London chalder : 
may be ſtated at twenty-ſeven hundred weight. 


I fhlalwentaive: the annual amount of the conſumption of 
coals from che Tyne and Wear, and as I :wiſk, upon ſo impor- 
tant a queſtion, my calculation ſhould be on the fide of ſafety, I I 
fhall-ſtate the quantities conſumed, higher than they really are. 


dgSee Dr. Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, volume iii. 
The 
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The conſumption of ſea-borne coal in London, Chalders. 


hall take alt. - - 900,000 
Coaſtways at - 700,000 
The export foreign conſumption, at - 250,000 


Conſumed at Newcaſtle, Shields, Sunderland, tc. c. 450,000 


Total of the annual conſumption of coals from theſe 
two rivers, -—- >- - „2,3000 


The number of tons-in the above quantity, taking the Tons. 
chalder at twenty-ſeven hundred weight, amounts to 43,100,000 


I have already ſtated the authority of Dr. Watſon, that a ton 
weight of coals occupies in the earth, the ſpace of one cubic 
yard. The number therefore of cubic yards of Cubic yards. 
coals conſumed annually, 1s — '- '- _ 2,100,000 


With regard to the ſupply of this conſumption, it will perhaps 
be proper to-eſtabliſh it by the area of one ſquare mile. The 
operation of figures is not neceſlary here; it is ſufficient to men- 
tion. the number of ſquare yards the ſurfaces of ſo many cubic 
yards in the ſquare mile, are — — — 3,097,600 


Theſe beds or ſeams of coal are, on an average, four feet and a 
Ralf in thickneſs, which, of courſe, increaſes the above-mentioned 
number of cubic yards in the ſquare mile, by one-half of the 
number of ſquare yards, or to - 7,548,000 


E And 
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And hence, the ſquare mile of the bed or ſeam of coal I am 
deſcribing, contains cubic yards, and tons of coals 4,045,000 
A deduction of one-ſixth for pillars, fc. tc. is to be 
made from the above *' - — — -. ' 800,000 


The number of tons in the ſquare mile, is =< 43,845000 


I have Xn ſtated, that the annual conſumption # bak 
from theſe rivers, is — — — — 3,100,000 tons. 


It appears, therefore, that a ſquare mile is a ſufficient fource 
of conſumption for a year and a quarter. I have already de- 
ſcribed the length and breadth of theſe ſeams of coal, as conſiſt- 
ing of twenty miles by fifteen ; making an area of three hun- 
dred ſquare miles, and conſequently a ſource of confumprion for 
three hundred and ſeventy-five years. 


It will be remarked, that I have only taken into this calcula- 
tion, the quantity at preſent conſumed, and that my letters point 

out an increaſe of one-fourth of that conſumption. Deducting 
| therefore, one-fourth from the number of years already ſtated, 
there remains, upon the calculation of an mcreafed confump- 
tion, the ſources of ſupply for three hundred years. 


The diſtrict I ſhall next deſcribe as a ſecond ſource of conſump- 
tion of coals, is that from Shields to Whitehaven: a diſtance fully 
eighty miles. That all the ſpace between theſe towns is full of 
coal equally good, and three times more plentiful than that I have 


This number is more than a fixth, I do not include the fractional parts. 
| already 
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already deſcribed, are facts well authenticated. Of the above 
eighty miles, I have diſpoſed of twenty miles by fifteen, as a ſtock 
of conſumption for the above-mentioned three hundred years. 
Now, admitting the River Wear does not reach into this ſecond 
diſtrict, and that the breadth of this ſeam of coal is, thereby 
more confined for exportation: yet the River Tyne can embrace, 
or be made to embrace, ten miles in breadth of this diſtrict. 
Allowing then to Whitehaven, the half of the original eighty 
miles, the length of this new ſource of coals will be full twenty 
miles: conſequently, this ſeam is equal to two hundred ſquare 


It is very true, that a part of this ſeam has been worked, but 
it muſt be allowed, theſe workings have been very confined, 
They only ſerved inland conſumption, in a country thinly | 
peopled, and where trade and manufactures have not yet been 
eſtabliſhed. By theſe workings it has been aſcertained, that 
there are in this diſtri, at leaſt three ſeams, the average thick- 
neſs of which, is not leſs than four feet and a half. The cal- 
culation on theſe, and the 1 NN data, I mall ſtate in form. 


In this new diſtrict, is a ſtock which will employ the earriers 
in the coal trade, and the confumers of ſea-borne coal, at the 
rate of the quantity now ufed, and a fourth more during at 
leaſt, - „ ͤ ES 600 years. 

The diſtrict I formerly deſcribed, + - 300 years. 


— 


Theſe two diſtricts, goo years. 
| Surely, 
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Surely, Sir, if chis calculation is admitted as juſt, there is no 
foundation whatever, for the fears that have been expreſſed up- 
on this ſubject. As a proof that I have made the ſource of ſup- 
ply leſs than I might fairly have done, I muſt beg leave briefly 
to remark, that as ſeveral of our ports on our Weſtern coaſt, 
have coals to export ; and that as the inhabitants of Ireland are 
exploring their lands for coals, with ſucceſs; there is evidently 
no neceſſity to appropriate, as J have done, to the uſe of Whites 
haven, the half of the ſpace between the two ſeas; and that if 
to the exports of the River Tyne, we add ten miles more from 
the aforementioned forty miles left, according to the laſt calcu- 

lation, to Whitehaven; the ſtock of ſupply from Newcaſtle will 
be increaſed to the quantity of equal to a demand of three hun- 
dred. years more, which, added to the former, makes in all 
TwELVE HUNDRED YEARS. 


Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to point out the inequality, the 
oppreſſion, and the impolicy of the taxes on coal. I have like- 
wile. attempted. to ſhow, that, the higheſt intereſts of this country 
have been bartered for theſe taxes, upon a moſt abſurd princi-- 
ple of political arithmetic, and that Great Britain is in poſſeſſion 
of abundant ſtrata of workable. coal, ſufficient to employ an ex- 
tenſive carrying trade, and to anſwer. all. the pyrpoſes of this: 
« foſfil for twelve hundred years. 


The ſum theſe taxes raiſe to the revenue, it muſt be allowed; 
is great: and miniſters have hitherto viewed a removal of them 


as a dangerous experiment, unleſs a ſubſtitute could be round 
equally 
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qually productive, leſs exceptionable, and you will forgive me. 
for adding, 4% unpopular. | 


To remove every obſtacle to * an enterprize of ſuch pith and 
moment, I ſhall venture, in my next letter, to recommend to 
your notice, two ſubſtitutes for the coal taxes, which, I humbly 


.apprekend, will be found capable. of being made more produc- 
tive to the revenue than theſe duties, without diſtreſſing the 


Poor, oppreſling any part of the community, retarding improve. 
ments in agriculture, clegging the operations of manufactures, 
confining the carrying trade, or checking the naval ſtrength, the 
glory of Great Britain. 


It is not in mortals to command ſucceſt; but it is the duty of 
every man to attempt to deſerve it. 
J have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


HE AUTHOR, 


* 


— — 


K T 
ADDRESSED 
TO THE 


RIGHT RONOURABLE 


WILLIAM PITT, &c. 


LETTER IV. 

8 
T is. unneceſſary to inform you, that attempts to eſtabliſh 
new impoſts, in a country loaded: with heavy taxes, are 
extremely unpopular. Mankind, in general, judge of the nature 
of a tax, in exact proportion to ĩts operation on their private in- 
tereſts; and it is very evident, that the intereſts of individuals, 
are ſo extenſive and complicated in a rich and populous nation, 
as to render it impoſſible to impoſe any very productive tax, 
without affecting very materially private property. If his prin- 
ciple. is ſo ſtrong, Sir, as to render taxes which are impoſed in as 
equitable a manner as the mixed nature of civilized ſociety wilt 
permit, unpopular ; how odious muſt the coal taxes be to many 


thouſands of the inhabitants of this country. 
have 
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7 have already directed your 1 attention to the prominent Fen 
tures of theſe taxes, They afford, when taken collectively, a re- 
gular and extenſive ſyſtem in all its parts, diametrically oppoſite 
to the eſtabliſhed principles of ſound policy and political juſtice. 
Prominent as the features of theſe taxes are, yet, I have reſerved 
for the introduction of this letter, an additional inſtance of their 
imperfection, which is, if poſſible, fil more exceptionable than 
any I have. deſcribed. I allude to the tax . the gth of 
Ann, of three ſhillings per chalder, on all coals delivered in the 
port of London. This tax, Sir, it is proper to remark, was ori- 
ginally impoſed for the purpoſe of building fifty-two churches. 
It was continued by the aft of George I. as a proviſion for 
individuals. It was again continued' by the 5th of George l. 
for thirty-two years ; and between the- years 1719 and 1721, it 
was made a fund to Pay the intereſt of a loan, borrowed for the 
ſervice of th: public. It Was made perpetual from the year 172 I, 
and has been ſecured : as a ſoutce of public revenue upwards of 
ſeventy years. By the 28th of George U. it conſtituted a part 
of the ſinking fund; and by the conſolidation act of 1 787, 
eight-rwenticths of a penny was added to the former tax, by which 
the revenue was increaſed upwards of twelve thouſand pounds 
anqually, The total amount of this tax from January the 5th, 

1791, to January the 5th, 1792, is L. 130,000. Surely, Sir, much 
might be ſaid upon the eſtabliſhed” ſyſtem of taxation againſt this 
tax. I ſhall not, however, beſtow much attention on it, as I am 
informed, from authority I can depend upon, that it is to en- 
Sage che attention of the inhabitants and repreſentatives of che 


city 
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city of London and Weſtminſter, during this ſeſſion of Parlias 
ment. I ſhall only briefly remark, that it ſhould certainly be 
more ſatisfactory to the ſubjects of this country, and to dur ad- 
miniſtrators of juſtice, to fulfil the purpoſes of the State by ſuch 
ſapplies as would bear the diſcuſſion of unprejudiced minds, 
than to have a Continuation of taxes, which prove, 'to a very 


large ſhare of the community, evident cauſes of diſſatisfaction. 


I am not ſo wedded to the ſubſtitutes I have to propoſe for 
fo capital a fource of public revenue as the coal duties, as to inſinuate, 
that they are entirely unexceptionable, The ground I am on, 
has been too often ſurveyed by the piercing eye of able politi- 
cians, to find unexplored ſources of valuable diſcovery. To judge 
fairly, therefore, of the ſubſtitutes I ſhall offer to your conſidera- 
tion, the ſtandard of abſolute excellence ſhould give place to that of 
relative merit, For, if it 1s found, that a new impoſt is pointed 
out, equally productive to the public revenue, and unincumber- 
ed with the long liſt of pernicious effects, inſeparable from the 
coal taxes; although it might juſtly | be deemed impolitic, when 
viewed a- part, from confiderations which render an impoſt in- 
diſpenſable: yet, if when taken upon a comparative eſtimate with 
the coal taxes, it claims only the deſci iption of relative excel- 
_ it may very properly be recommended as a proper ſubſti- 

Whether this is really the caſe in the preſent inſtance, i is 
not my buſineſs peremptorily to decide. 


Previous to going into a ſpecification of ſubſtitutes, it ſhould 
be remarked, that the extenſive benefits which muſt evidently 
Nn ariſe 
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much greater tban then bare ever really produced. 
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ariſe to this country, from a removal of the coal duties, will, in 
all probability, be ſuch as will make the ſuhſtitute propoſed, 
* a temporary tax. 


The following are RE VE taxes on coal, for which I propoſe ſub- 
ſtitutes, viz. | „ 

By 8th of Ann, ch. 4th, ff 0 3 o per 8 

By gth of Ann, ch. 6th, of - - © 2 o ditto. 

By gth of Ann, ch. 22d, for building 

V goo tBtet 

Impoſt in 1779, of five per cent.. 0 o 4:5 ditto, 

Impoſt in 1782, wee fe cent, = o © 4423 ditto. 

And the additional , to raiſe the fraction to an integer, 
making in all, eight A and tenpence per London chalder. 


Fo the above taxes, commonly called the coofling duty, and the- 
church-duty, L add alſo the export duty of one ſhilling and two-- 
pence pen chalder, on all. coals exported. to Ireland and the Iſle 
of Man, and the local tax of one ſhilling per chalder, granted by 
Charles ehe II. to his natural ſon the Duke of Richmond, on all 
coals exponterd from the River Fyne. 


he laſt of theſe duties, L mall a a-part ; after I have” 
pointed out a ſubſtitute to anſwer the purpoſes of the coaſting, 
the church duties, and the export duties to Ireland and the 1/: of 
Man. I ſhall ftate the produce of theſe duties to the revenue 
at L. 600,000 annually z a ſum, which, it muſt be allowed, is 


There 
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There are, in my humble opinion, two modes by which the 
above ſum might eaſily be raiſed; the firſt confiſts in laying addi- 
tional taxes on a variety M articles of luxury, in ſuch a proportion 
as will not leſſen their conſumption—and the ſecond conſiſts in 


accompliſhing the ſame purpoſe by an impoſt on one article only. 


Without going into a wide field on the propriety of the firſt of 
theſe modes, I ſhall ſtate, in as brief a manner as poſſible, the 
particular articles which appear fitteſt for this purpoſe. 


Situated as this country is, by heavy taxes on the neceſſaries 
of life, it will be found proper, independent of other arguments, 
to confine theſe impoſts propoſed to the leading articles of luxury, 
ſuch as Wines Foreign Spirits Carriages Men Servants— 
Saddle-horfes—Houſes which are upwards. of fixty pounds of 
rent annually—Sugar—Tobacco, &c. Ac. 


It appears evident to me, that the flouriſhing tate of this 
country is ſuch at preſent, as will enable the opulent and wealthy, 
to pay to the public ſtock collectively, without any inconve- 
nience, vexation, or hardſhip, twice the ſum which is here pro- 
poſed. to be raiſed... | 


Of the propriety of this meafure, Sir, you are beſt able to de- 
cide. You are in poſſeſſion of the ſums cheſe different artivles 
of conſumption produce annually ; and muſt have fſufli- 
cient opportunities of forming an accurate judgn oi will 
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gurl to thoſe which were likely to be anderer confined in 
their e by additional impoſts. | 


The principle upon which this 8 1s 1 is ſo 
very obvious, that I ſhall not adduce a ſingle proof with a view 
to give it additional ſtrength, but. {ball proceed to the ſecond or 


. 3 9 | 5 . 


The ſubſtitute for the duties on coal, which I ſhall beg leave 
to ſuggeſt, conſiſts in laying an additional tax upon private 
brewers; or in other words, in ſubjecting private people who 
brew their own ale, to the ſame duties every perſon pays, whe- 
ther poor or rich, who buys ale from the public brewer. 


The following ſtatement ſhews how much more duty is paid 
on one quarter of malt. conſumed * the public, than is paid 
* the private brewer: 


a | OE 
The duties in England on every buſhel of malt are, to all 
makers for home conſumption *, whether public or private, 
18. zd. and five per cent, on the 18. zd. which in one 
quarter amount to ORs 'Þ L. o 10 6 


The average quantity of ſtrong beer or ale drawn 
by the public brewer from one quarter of malt in 


Carry over L. o 10 6 


* Maltſters who make for exportation, are ſubje to peculiar regulations, and pay 
no duty for the malt they make. 


FR 
' Brought 6 over I. o 10 6 


a£ 
* 


the country in England was eſtimated by Lord 
North in May 1780 (when an additional duty of ſix- 
pence per buſhel was impoſed on malt) to be two 
barrels and a quarter; the bags on which, at' 85 Jer 
barrel, amount to * dds. dhe bbs. Lakin AAA ire a? 1 abt 


TT 


. 4 


In the country in England, beſides the above 
quantity of ſtrong ale from one n of malt, 
the practice of the public brewer i is, to draw after 
the ſtrong in the ſame brewing, about one barrel and 
a quarter of ſmall beer, the duty of which, at 18. 4d. | 
| fer barrel, 18 F — - 0 1 8 


. 3's 74 2 "TY 


| Te 1 10 2 
Bur as the Roar ene conc) duty of fix- 

pence per-buſhel, impoſed in May 1780, was intend- 

ed to affect the private brewer only, the public brew- 

er in the country in England, is allowed by way of 

equivalent for it, 18. 8d. per barrel on all the ſtrong 

beer and ale he brews, and fourpence on all the ſmall; 

Is. 8d. per barrel on two barrels and a quarter of ſtrong 

ale, muſt therefore be deducted from the above ſum, 

and alſo fourpence per barrel on one barrel and a 

quarter ſmall, amounting to + - 8 o 4 4 


— ——— 


Sum paid on a quarter of malt by the public brewer, L. 1 6 1 


* He took two barrels and three quarters as the ern quantity drawn from a 
quarter of malt in the Londen brewery. 

+ To the Londen brewer, the equivalent is a one ſhilling and fourpence, becauſe 
be * half a barrel ſtrong beer, or a quarter more than is drawn in the Country. 
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The private brewers pay dev whole malt-duty, which, 
as already Renard, is — — — ie 6 


L. o 15 7 

The public brewer in the country in England, then pays, when 
he brews ſtrong ale with ſmall. beer after it, 158. 7d. per quarter, 
or 18. 11d. 3-8ths per buſhel more duty than the private brewer ; 
the ſum paid by the former being 268. 1d. while the other 
pays no. more than 108. 6d. per quarter. When, however, 
ſmall beer, is brewed either i in town or country by ith elf, or in 
what is termed an entire Ole, it is admitted the duties paid by 
the public brewers do not amount to near ſo much as the abo ve 
ſum of 268. 1d. per quarter; but when it is conſidered that 
the quantity of malt conſumed in brewing ſmall beer in 
entire gyles does not amount -to above one-twentieth part of 
what the ſtrong beer brewery conſumes ; and when it is alſo 
conſidered, that in the London brewery (which is in extent 
one-fourth of the whole in the kingdom ;) more ſtrong ale and 
beer is drawn from a given quantity of malt, and conſequent- 
ly more duty 1s paid on a quarter of 'malt brewed there than 
in the country, it is no exaggeration to ſay that 26s. on a 
medium is paid on every quarter of malt brewed by the 
public brewers throughout England. 


A pointed out the loſs Government ſuſtains on 
each quarter malt brewed by private brewers, I ſhall next, from 
the beſt information I have been able to procure, endeavour to 
aſcertain the total quantity conſumed in private breweries, and 

by 
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by that. means ſpecify the total loks, e e fo mains by this: 
exemption, e | 


The average quantity 4 ſtrong beer which pays duty an- 
nually in England, is about. 4,500,000 barrels, and of ſmall 
2,000,000 barrels. Suppoſing, that in producing two barrels and 
a quarter of ſtrong ale, there is uſed one quarter of malt, and that 
in producing ſix barrels of ſmall beer there is alſo one quarter of 
malt uſed, the total quantity of malt conſumed in producing the 
above quantities of ſtrong and ſmall beer is 2, 333,333 quarters. 
This, therefore, is the annual number of quarters of malt 
conſumed in the public brewery in England, and is equal to 
I 8,666,664buthels ;: ſixteen. gallons” at leaſt of ſpirits are made 
on an average out of every eight buſhels grain. conſumed: 
by the corn diſtillers in England, and the total quantity of 
ſpirits they make both for home conſumption and exportation, 
does not, on a medium, exceed annually 5,000,000 gallons. 
The average quantity of corn conſumed annually by them is 
not, therefore, above 2,730,000 bufhels; but as two-thirds of all 
the corn they uſe is unmalted, they conſume no more malt. 
eli og ties en Then = Pee td — — 910,000 
Conſumed in public brewery as above, 18,666, 64 


— — —— — 


19,5 76, 664 


The average quantity of malt of late years which pays duty 
in England is ſaid to be about 29, oo, ooo buſhels; from which, 
if the above quantity uſed in the public brewery and corn 
diſtillery 1s deducted, the remainder, which is within a trifle 

of 
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of 10:600;000 of buſhels, muſt be the quantity evi 
the private brewery. The duties paid by tht. public brewer in 
England have been ſhewn to exceed thoſe paid by the private 
brewers at the rate of 18. 11d. 3-8ths, on each büfhel of malt 
conſumed. On 10,000, 000 ' buſhels conſumed ir in the private 
brewery in England, then, a loſs mered to Government of wich- 
W nn Rel en e 
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In Scotland, the duties on every quarter of malt to all grp whether "Wl or 
private, are ama one-half of the Engliſh duties, viz. | | bi 5 3 


The medium quantity df ſtrong ale drawn by the abe brewer in \ Boots 
land, from a quarter of malt, was eſtimated by Lord North, in May, 1780, 
(when an additional duty of three-pence per buſhel took place on all malt 
made there), to be 25 barrels, the ſame as the au in England, the . 


on which at 8s. A e PPTP 018 6 
1.41 TR «4 S349" þ : ; —— 


L. 1 3 8 


The above additional three-pence per buſhel, impoſed in May, 178 
being intended to affect private brewers alone, the public brewer, as an 
equivalent for it, is allowed out of his ale duties, tenpence per barrel on all 
the ſtrong ale he brews : There muſt therefore be deducted for two bar- 
rels and a oe; Ann . S . 


; hs r — — 
| 3 | I 0. 4x 

eee eee e 
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The public bre wer, then, in Scotland, pays ſixteen - ſhillings and three-halipence on 

each quarter of malt he couſumes, more than the private brewer, which is fally more 
than the difference in England: but notwithſtanding this feeding” encouragement to 
private brewing, fo little is it practiſed in Scotland, that the luis Government luſtains 
by it, is not worth taking into the above account. 
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This ſum will perhaps appear, to ſome people, to be greatly 
exaggerated; but Mr. Roſe, who has acceſs to che beſt informa- 
tion, in a debate in the Houſe of Commons in the year 1791, on 
laying an additional duty of three-pence on the bufhel of malt, 
declared, that if the private brewer was to pay an equal duty 
with the public brewer, that the revenue would thereby be in- 
creaſed - not leſs than L. 1,000,000 annually. 


A very material circumſtance little attended to, reſpecting the 
exemption of the ale duty to private people is, that although Go- 
vernment ſuffers an immenſe loſs by it, the people who it is 
meant to favour, in fact, derive little, if any advantage from it. 
In the public brewery, the duties are indeed two-thirds -more 
than thoſe paid by the private brewer ; but in every other re- 
ſpeR, the former has advantages which the latter has not, and 
were all the .expences, including leakage, and waſte of every 
kind, taken into account by the private brewer, it would be 
found, that he could buy ale and beer from the public brewer, 
cheaper than he brews it at home. A public brewery is. much 
better calculated for ſaving labour, waſte, and expence of various | 
kinds, chan a private one. On the article of fuel, there i is a great 
ſaving to the common brewer Fifty barrels of wort, or water, 
for inſtance, will be made to boil in one copper, with one: fifth 
part of the coals that would be required to boil fifty barrels 
in twenty-five coppers, containing two barrels each. One per- 
ſon can ſerve a copper of the largeſt ſize with fuel, and attend 
to it in other reſpects, with nearly as much eaſe as a ſmall one. 

"wp Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe fifty barrels to be heated in one copper, only one perſon 
is employed for this purpoſe in a public brewery ; while in ſuck 
private breweries as heat only two barrels at a time, twenty-five. 
perſons are employed to heat an equal quantity. 


There are other advantages the public brewers have that 
might be mentioned; their buſineſs. of brewing being conſtant, 
they are not at ſo much. expence in keeping their caſks and 
utenſils in ſeafon as in private brew-houſes. The public brewer 
too, by purchaſing large quantities at a time, has. both his- hops 
and malt very conſiderably cheaper, as well as his caſks of. every 
kind. , 


In Scotland, where the exemption is fully more favourable to 
the private brewer than in England, very few brew their own 
ale, and as the people in Scotland are good ceconomiſts, and not 
4 more inattentive than the Engliſh to their own intereſt, they 

muſt be of opinion, that there is nothing to be ſaved by brew- 
ing at home. by 


An exemption ſo hurtful to the revenue, and of no advantage 
to the public, muſt have originated from an idea, that the 
duties on ale could not be collected from private families, oth cr- 
wiſe than by ſubjecting them to the ſurvey of exciſe-officers, a 
meaſure too odious to be tolerated in a free country; and I am 
convinced, that if thoſe duties had happened- originally to have 
been raiſed by any other mode than that of exciſe, no exemption 


in favour of private brewers, would have ever been thought of. — 
| It 


rr 
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I therefore, any mode could yet be deviſed, by which private 
people could be ſubjected to the full duties, without expoſing 
their houſes to the viſits of exciſe-men, the chief, if not the only 
objection that can, with any propriety be urged, would be re- 
moved againſt aboliſhing a. privilege, which at leaſt, two-thirds. 
of the people in the kingdom do not make uſe of, among whom 
are the very pooreſt, whole poverty puts it out of their power to 
make uſe of it, if they were ever ſo willing ; which the other one- 
third who do make uſe of it, reap little or no benefit from: and 
which. is attended with ſuch. an. immenſe loſs. to the public 
revenue.. 


The two following modes, Sir, are ſubmitted to your conſi- 
deration— The e is, to aboliſh the ale-duties entirely, and to 
impoſe in lieu of them, ſuch an additional duty on each quar- 
ter of malt, as, with the preſent malt duties, will amount to 
twent y- ſix ſhillings, which has been ſhown to be the medium 
ſum public brewers pay on every quarter of malt they conſume 
— The whole to be paid indiſcriminately by the public or pri- 
vate maker of malt. 


The /ecmd mode is, that without making any alteration in 
either the ale or the malt taxes, perſons brewing their own ale, 
ſhall pay at ſuch a rate per annum for every head in their 
families, as when added to the preſent malt duties, will put the 
private and the public brewer, in point of duties, on an equal 
footing. 
With. 
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With regard to the firſt mode, ſetting aſide the 5 per cent.-on 
malt, the preſent duties in England are 18. 3d. per buſhel, or 10s. 


ber quarter, and, in order to raiſe them to 26s. a quarter, an ad- 


dition of 168. per quarter, or 28. per buſhel, would be required. 
As you, Sir, have acceſs to know the exact quantity of malt 
made, you can readily ſee what ſum 3s. 3d. per buſhel on all the 
malt made in England would raiſe, and if from this you deduct 
the groſs medium produce of the preſent ale and mal; duties, the 
balance would be nearly the gain upon this propoſed commuta- 
tion. It is not, however, the exact gain, becauſe the corn diſtil- 
lers are affected by any additional malt duty; and, as it is preſum- 
ed thoſe in England are already as much taxed as that article 
will bear, it would be neceſſary to aliow them a drawback out of 


the duties they now pay, ſhould an additional duty of 28. 


a buſhe on malt be impoſed. But no more than a fair .equiva- 
lent ought to be allowed them; and, in fixing it, it muſt be re- 
membered, that not above one-third of the corn they uſe is malt- 
ed. One buſhel of grain in the diſtillery yields two gallons of 
ſpirits, and, as the propoſed additional duty is 28. the drawback 
would be 18. on each gallon of ſpirits made, ſuppoſing the whole 
corn they uſe was malted : but, as only one-third of it is malt, 
the drawback on each gallon of ſpirits made would be no more 
than fourpence. * 
| | That 


Although, in a former note, it was ſaid, that Government ſuſtained fo very trifling 

a loſs in Scotland by private brewing that it was not worth noticing, yet, by extend- 
ing the propoſed commutation to that country, the revenue might be very conſiderably 
; increaſed, 
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That malt is already a very capital ſource of public revenue, 
and that impoſing any additional duty on it, by raiſing its price, 
might diminiſh the conſumption of it, is the ſtrongeſt, and, 
indeed, I may fairly ſay, the only formidable objection which 
can be urged againſt the ſubſtitute I now have the honour of re- 
commending to your conſideration. | 


The principle upon which this objection is made, it muſt be 
acknowledged; is incontrovertible : but it is equally evident to 
me, that the propriety of- the application of it to the preſent in- 
ſtance, may be called in queſtion. The opinion of. Dr. Smith 
of great celebrity, ſhould have ſome weight upon this ſubject. 


.* The: objections of Dr. Davenant to this alteration in the 
preſent ſyſtem of exciſe duties, ſeem to be without foundation. 
Thoſe objections are, that the tax, inſtead of dividing itſelf as at 


iacreaſed, provided there were no drawback allowed to the Scots diſtillers, who, in- 
deed, are intitled to none; for, in conſequence of the preſent partial and impo- 
litic licence act in their favour, they do not pay twopence a gallon on the ſpirits they 
make, while the Engliſh diſtiller pays above three ſhillings. - Malt made in Scotland, 
on account of the inferiority of the grain, pays only one-half of the duties hitherto: 
impoſed in England, but, as public brewers in Scotland are ſubjected to the full duties 
paid-by Engliſh brewers, and as the propoſed additional duty on malt is intended as a 
ſabſtitute for the ale duties, the people of Scotland cannot reaſonably expect they are 
to have a farther indulgence, in caſe the ſaid additional duty hall take place. The 
preſent difference of the duties in the two kingdoms is 58. 3d. per quarter, and this, it 
is preſumed, is a fair equivalent for the inferiority of Scots grain, and ought to be 


continued. 
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preſent, pretty equally upon the proſit of the maltſter, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, ſo far as it 
affected profit, fall altogether upon that of the malſter; that the 
maltſter could not ſo eaſily get back the amount of the tax in 
the advanced price of the malt, as the brewer and retailer in the 
advanced price of their liquor; and that fo; heavy a tax upon 
malt might reduce the rent and profit af barley land. 


No tax can ever reduce, for any conſiderable time, the 
rate of profit in any particular trade, which muſt always keep 
its level with other trades in the neighbourhood. The preſent 
duties upon malt, beer and ale, do not affect the profits of the 
dealers in thoſe commodities, who all get back the tax with ad- 
ditional profit, in the enhanced price of their goods. A tax in- 
deed, may render the goods upon which it is impoſed, ſo dear 
as to diminiſh the conſumption of them. But the conſumption 
of malt is in malt liquors; and a tax of eighteen ſhillings upon 
the quarter of malt, would not well render thoſe liquors dearer 
than the different taxes amounting to twenty-four or twenty- 
- five, ſhillings, do at preſent. Thoſe liquors, on the contrary, 
avould probably become cheaper, and the conſumption of them would be 
more likely to increaſe than to diminiſh. 


It is not very eaſy to underſtand why it ſhould be more 
difficult for the maltſter to get back eighteen ſhillings in the ad- 
vanced price of his malt, than it is at preſent for the brewer to 
get back twenty-four, or twenty-five, ſometimes thirty ſhillings, 

| in 
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in that of his liquor. The maltſter, indeed, inſtead of a tax of 
ſix ſhillings, would be obliged to advance one of eighteen ſhil- 
lings upon every quarter of malt. But the brewer is at preſent 
obliged to advance a tax of twenty-four or twenty-five, ſome- 
times thirty ſhillings on every quarter of malt which he brews. 
It could not be more inconvement for the maltſter to advance a 
lighter tax, than it is at preſent to the brewer to advance a hea- 
vier one. The maltſter doth not always keep in his granaries a 
Rock of malt, which it will require a longer time to diſpoſe of, 
than the ſtock of beer and ale which the brewer frequently keeps 
in his cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently get the 
returns of his money as ſoon as the latter. But whatever incon- 
veniency might ariſe to the maltſter from being obliged to ad- 
vance a heavier tax, it could eaſily be remedied, by granting him 
a few months longer credit than is at preſent commonly given 
to the brewer. 


Nothing can reduce the rent and profit of barley land, 
which did not reduce the demand for barley. But a change of 
ſyſtem, which reduced the duties upon a quarter of malt brew- 
ed into beer and ale, from twenty-four and twenty-five ſhillings 
to eighteen ſhillings, would be more likely to increaſe than di- 
miniſh that demand, The rent and profit of barley land, be- 
fides, muſt always be nearly equal to thoſe of others equally fer- 
tile, and equally well cultivated land. If they were leſs, ſome 
part of the barley land would ſoon be turned to ſome other pur- 
poſe; and if they were greater, more land would ſoon be turned 
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to the raiſing of barley. When the ordinary price of any parti- 
eular produce of land is at what may be called a monopoly 
price, a tax upon it neceſſarily reduces the rent and profit of the 
land which draws it. A tax upon the produce of theſe precious 
vineyards, of which the wine falls ſo much ſhort of the effectual 
demand, that its price 1s always above the natural proportion to 
that of the produce of other equally fertile, and equally well cu 
tivated land, would neceſſarily reduce the rent and profit of 
| theſe vineyards. The price of the wine being already the higheſt 
that could be got for the quantity commonly ſent to market, it 
could not be raiſed higher without diminiſhing that quantity; 
and the quantity could not be diminiſhed, without ſtill greater 
loſs, becauſe the lands could not be turned to any other equally 
valuable produce. The whole weight of the tax, therefore, 
would fall upon the rent and profit; properly upon the rent of 
the vineyard. When it has been propoſed. to lay any. new tax 
upon ſugar, our ſugar planters have frequently complained that 
the whole weight of ſuch taxes fell, not upon the conſumer but. 
upon the producer; they never having been able to raiſe the 
price of their. ſugar after the tax, higher than it was before. The 
price had, it ſeems, before: the tax been a monopoly price; and 
the argument adduced to ſhew that ſugar was an improper ſub- 
ject of taxation, demonſtrated, perhaps, that # was a proper. one; 
the gains of monopoliſts, whenever. they can be come at, being 
certainly of all. ſubjects the moſt proper. But the ordinary 
Price of barley has never been a monopoly price ; and the rent 
and profit of barley land have never_been above their natural 
proportion 
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proportion to thoſe of others equally fertile, and equally well 
eultivated land. The different taxes which have been im- 
noſed upon malt, beer and ale, have never lowered the price of 
barley; have never reduced the rent and profit of barley land. 
The price of malt to the brewer, has conſtantly riſen in propor- 
tion to the taxes impoſed upon it; and thoſe taxes, together witli 
the different duties upon beer and ale, have conſtantly either 
raiſed the price, or, what comes to the ſame thing, reduced the 
qualities of theſe commodities to che conſumer. The final pay- 
ment of theſe taxes has fallen conſtantly upon the conſumer; 
and not upon the producer. | 


The only people likely to ſuffer by the change of ſyſtem here 
propoſed, are thoſe who brew for their own private uſe. But 
the exemption, which this ſuperior” rank of people at preſent enjoy, 

from very heavy taxes, which are paid by the poor labourer and arti- 
Acer, is ſurely moſt unjuſt and unequal, aud ought to be taken away, even 
though this change was never to take place. It has probably been the 
intereſt ' of this ſuperior order of people, however, which" hut hitherto 
prevented a change of ſyſtem that could not well fail both to increaſe the 
revenue and relieve the people.. 


Beſides theſe objections made by Dr. Davenant, againſt. any 
additional tax on malt, there is another which deſerves ſome 
confideration. It has often been argued, and with no ſmall 
ſhare of ſeeming propriety too, that theſe. high duties, by raiſing 


* Dr. Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. ili. page 367. 
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:the price of malt, would introduce into breweries, a number of 
frauds, which, inſtead of n would "_—_ Wilde; 
tion in the public revenue. Lan wed fn nog bs) 


To. thoſe ieee with che proceſs of making malt, the an- 
ſwer to this objection muſt be very obvious. The fact is, that 
from the tedious nature of malting, the duties are not only 
aſcertained with leſs trouble to exciſemen, and leſs vexation to 
the trader; but what is of greater conſequence, frauds againſt 
the revenue can be more eaſily prevented: and when attempted, 
detected with more certainty than in the brewery, or, indeed in 
almoſt any other manufacture under the exciſe laws. The pro- 
ceſs of malting, vis. wetting or ſteeping the grain, laying it in 
the couch, ſpreading and turning it on the barn floor, and dry- 
ing it in the kiln, employs about three weeks, during which 
time, both gaugers and ſurveyors have ſuch frequent opportuni- 
ties of taking different gauges of each ſteeping, that nothing in an 
entered houſe can well eſcape their notice; and as the buildings in 
which the ſteep or ciſtern, barn and kiln are ſituated are large, 
and of a particular conſtruction, eaſily diſtinguiſhed even at a 
diſtance, it is ſcarcely poſſible to carry on the buſineſs of malt- 
ing in a concealed place, at leaſt to any extent that can affect in 
in any great degree the revenue. It has frequently been alledg- 
ed, that frauds are actually committed in the malting-houſe; but 
admitting this is really the caſe, I muſt be allowed to aſſert, with 
ſome degree of confidence, that a few regulations which might 
eaſily be pointed out, which, added to theſe already in force, 


would effectually check every kind of fraud. 
bg As, 
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As, however, the duties on malt muſt be very conſiderably 
increaſed by the ſubſtitute here propoſed, and as a defalcation 
on ſo capital a ſource of revenue, muſt be attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences; give me leave anxiouſly to recom- 
mend to your attention, the fecond mode I have pointed out, 
namely, that private brewers ſhall pay for each head of their fa- 
mily at ſuch a rate per annuum, as will, when added to the pre- 
ſent malt duties, put the private and public brewer, with reſpect 
to the ale and malt taxes, on an equal footing. As there are per- 
ſons already appointed to take account of the male-ſervants in 
families, they might eaſily take the number of perſons of every 
deſcription belonging to families who brew their own ale. A 
tax of this kind is not without precedents ; I ſhall only men- 
tion one, which is in point. By the 12th of Ann, ſtat. 1ſt, chap. 
ad, a duty of ſixpence per buſhel, was impoſed on all malt made 
in England for ſale, but the Commiſſioners of Exciſe, and their 
Collectors, were impowered to compound this duty with ſuch 
families as made malt for their private conſumption, at the rate 
of five ſhillings for every head in their families per annum, which 
ſum they were to receive or take ſecurity for the payment there- 
of quarterly. Such perſons as duly made payment of this ſum 
were exempted from the duty on the malt; and their houſes 
were freed from the unwelcome viſits of exciſe-officers. 


Upon the calculation, that at ſixpence per buſhel on malt, five 
ſhillings a-head on each family is a fair proportion ; the diffe- 
rence at preſent between the public and private brewer, being 
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ene ſhilling and eleven pence, the impoſt now propoſed ſhould” 
be rated according to this proportion; at nineicen fbillings. But, 
as it will be found that one-fifth of the people in England. (in- 
cluding ſervants, Orc.) drink ale of their own brewing, and 
ſtating their number at 1,500,000, fourteen. ſhillings on every 
head in each family would raiſe one million and fifty thouſand: 
pounds annually: a ſum which: nearly doubles: that produced 
by the taxes on coal.. a | 


It is highly probable, I admit, that this ſubſtitute would: in- 
duce many families to give up private brewing. But, this cir- 
cumſtance- (however loudly: thoſe, whoſe private intereſts. are 
involved in . this meaſure, may declaim againſt it) will be found 
conſiſtent not only with the intereſt of the public revenue, but 
likewiſe with that of private families; becauſe it is more than 
probable, that in proportion as the private breweries are given 
up, nearly in the ſame proportion will: the conſumption . of malt 
on the public breweries be increaſed; and beſides, thoſe. who 
formerly brewed their own: ale will be furniſhed” with that 
wholeſome beverage from. public - breweries as cheap, and per- 
haps cheaper. than it could have been afforded by private brew. 


ing 
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I do not mean to inſinuate, that this ſubſtitute will not occaſion any inconvenience. 

L am convinced; however, that thoſe which will ariſe from it, are of no great conſe- 
quence. The following is perhaps the only one that deſerves to be mentioned. Thoſe 
families in the country, who live at a conſiderable diſtance from a public brewery, will 
be obliged either to. pay this tax, which is even leſs than an equivalent for the ſum paid 
| _ 
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The unfriendly operation of this ſubſtitute will evidently be 
confined to the private brewery ; and admitting (what is highly 
improbable) that it may diminiſh the conſumption of malt, a 
defalcation of revenue is amply guarded againſt, by a ſurplus, 
according to the propoſed impoſt, of four hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds annually. 


That it is the labouring poor chiefly who reap the advantages 
 arifing from the indulgence granted to private brewers, has afford- 
ed the moſt plauſible objection which has hitherto been made 
againſt every attempt to impoſe additional duties on malt. An 
objection which owes its popularity to an unmanly and unge- 
nerous fineſſe ; and its force (if it has any) to a moſt diſgraceful 
perverſion of reaſon and truth. The ſeemingly diſintereſted ad- 
vocates for the poor, in oppoſing this tax, in order to hoodwink 
more completely the public, have repeatedly ſounded the alarum 
bell, and announced the deſtruction of the health and the morals 
of the lower claſſes of people as inſeparable conſequences of addi- 
tional impoſts on private brewers. 


It will, perhaps, be expected, that particular inſtances of what 
I have here aſſerted ſhould be produced; but, as Jam anxious, 


by the community at large z or to pay the price of the ale to the brewer, and the ad- 
ditional. charge of land- carriage, or be excluded from the privilege of uſing malt 
liquor. This inconvenience will appear very trifling, when it is recollected, that theſe 
families ſo ſituated, are in general, ſuch as uſe ſea-borne coal. The advantages ariſing 
from a removal of the coal duties, are ſuch as will do more than over- balance any in- 
conveniencies s which follow this ſubſtitute. 


91 Sir, 
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Fir; to avoid perſonal reflections, I ſhall only remark, in general,. 
that the very formidable oppoſition which was made, a few. ſeſ- 
ſions of Parliament ago, againſt your motion for an additional tax 
on malt, affords abundant inſtances of this common kind. of political 
charity. 


Although the arguments which have generally been uſed againſt! 
this ſubſtitute in the ſimpleſt form of a tax, are ſtained with the 
prominent features of ſelf- intereſt; yet as every meaſure which 
may, in any degree, tend to ſacrifice even the comfortable ſulhſiſtence, 
and much more the health and morals, of the labouring poor, 
ſhould be guarded againſt as an evil of the firſt magnitude, it 
will therefore be proper to meet theſe ann on the ground 
r ee diſcuſſion. | 


To be able to determine, with any degree of accuracy, the 
weight of theſe objections, it will be neceſſary to aſcertain, whe- 
ther it is upon the poor, or the rich, the. tax on private brewing 
chiefly falls? 


The people in this country, who brew their own ale, may be 
divided into the three following claſſes : Firf, Gentlemen of 
landed property; Secondly, Farmers and merchants, or people of 
the middle rank of life; and, Thirdly, The labouring poor. 


Wich regard to the firſt claſs, it is a fact, univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that nineteen out of twenty of gentlemen of landed 


property in England have their ale brewed at home. 
| The 
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The proportion of the ſecond: claſs is not above a tenth of all 
the merchants and farmers:of Great Britain and 


The proportion, among the labouring poor, of thoſe who brew 
their own ale to thoſe who buy i from innkeepers and public 
brewers; is as one is to an hundred · and ſixty, * 


It appears, from the above ſtatement, that the two principal 
orders of people i in the State, who ought. to pay the largeſt ſhare 
of taxes, are exempted from the additional duties impoſed on 
public brewing; whilſt that part of the community which, above 
all others, ſhould have been exempted, are obliged to contribute 
very largely to the revenue by this tax. It has been owing to a 
conviction of this fact, that the cenſure of individuals has been 
ſo frequently directed againſt what they have called the ariſtocracy 
of this country ; and, it muſt be acknowledged, that, in this parti- 
cular inſtance, they have had very juſt ground of complaint: for 
it may very fairly be alerted, that the indulgence given to pri- 
vate brewers, by exempting them from the taxes paid by the pub- 
lic brewer, is as incompatible with public Honour, as it is with ſound 
policy and political integrity. 


I have already ſtated, that there are ten millions of buſhels of 
malt conſumed in private breweries annually. From the beſt 


*It muſt be allowed, that it is extremely difficult to aſcertain very exactly the pro- 
portion of thoſe who brew their own ale to thoſe who have it from the public brew- 
cries; the above ſtatement will, I believe, be found, in general, pretty accurate. 
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information I have been able to- obtain, it appears, that fix mil- | 
lions of buſhels of that quantity are conſumed by gentlemen of 
landed property—three millions by farmers and merchants—and 
ene million by the labouring poor. 


If this ſtatement is j uſt, how very znigmatical muſt the rea- 
ſoning of theſe gentlemen appear, who endeavour to prove that 
impoſts on private brewing fall chiefly on the poor? 


As however, this inſinuation, and others of a ſimilar nature, 
have originated with ſeveral very reſpectable public characters; 
and as the violent and clamorous oppoſition which has been made 
againſt impoſing additional taxes on private brewing, has turn- 
ed upon theſe objections; it is incumbent upon me to attempt 
to diſcover whether they owe their force to a ſpecies of bold N 
deceit, or, to truth and ſolid argument. 


It is neceſſary to recollect, that three-fourths of the labouring 
poor who uſe ale from the private brewery, are either domeſtic 
ſervants, or immediate dependents upon Gentlemen F landed pro- 
poeriy, Farmers, and Merchants; and that in thoſe parts in general 
where private brewing is carried on to a great extent, the wages 
of labour conſiſt partly in money, and partly in malt liquor. 
Hence it has been argued, that if private brewing is given up, 
the wages of the labouring poor muſt be paid entirely in cafþ : 
which circumſtance would induce the poor to go to the public- 
houſe, and ruin their health and morals, by an exceſſive uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, 


If 
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If chis argument proves any thing, Sir, it is, that if the deſtruc- 
tion of the health and morals of the poor is an inſeparable con- 
ſequence of giving up private brewing, theſe very gentlemen by 
refuſing to pay ſuch taxes as are paid by the public brewer, are 
themſelves chiefly inſtrumental in expoſing their poor dependents 
to theſe very ſerious and alarming evils. 


Had theſe gentlemen, Sir, been aQtuated by ſentiments con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of virtue, and the dittinguiſhed rank 
they hold in ſociety, inſtead of oppoling a meaſure which car- 
ries in the very face of it, the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of juſtice 
and ſound policy, they ſhould have anxiouſly embraced ſuch an 
opportunity as this queſtian afforded, to ſtamp a conviction on 
the minds of the public, by the moſt marked and unequivocal 
teſtimonies, that they preferred an honourable adherence to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of equitable taxation, to the trifling ſacrifices of 
private intereſt. But, Sir, inſtead of reſiſting the ſecret impulſes 
of private intereſt, and inſtead of remaining deaf to the voice of 
local popularity, they have proved by their reaſoning and lan- 
guage, that rather than pay an additional impoſt of one ſhilling 
and eleven pence on each buſhel of malt, (which is no more 
than is paid by the public brewer), they would give up private 
brewing : although they were convinced that by doing ſo, they 
would infallibly ſacrifice the health and morals of their poor 
dependents. Such, Sir, is the nature of the political charity 
which warms the hearts of theſe d/-intereſted patriots, 
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There is another fallacy which remains to be detected in the 
reaſoning of theſe gentlemen upon this ſubject. That the poor 
will ruin their health and morals, by an exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, they have deduced as a neceſſary conſequence of an ad- 
ditional impoſt on private brewers. Allowing to theſe gentle- 
men all the credit they deſerve for this indirect declaration of 
their philanthropic intention to give up private brewing, rather 
than pay this tax; and granting even (what in all probability 
will never take place), that the meaſure here recommended, 
would deſtroy all the private breweries in Great Britain; yet, 
I have already attempted to prove, that the poor, even under 
theſe circumſtances, would be plentifully ſupplied with malt 
liquor from public breweries, at as low prices as they have 
had it from the private brewery. With regard to that part of 
the argument which goes to prove that ſpirituous liquors will 
take the place of malt liquor, it is ſo very contrary to daily ob- 
ſervation, as not to deſerve a ſerious refutation. The great 
body of the labouring poor in England, are ſupplied with 
ale by innkeepers and public brewers, and yet we find that 
the health and the morals of theſe people, are not deſtroyed: 
by drinking ſpirituous liquors;” but, on the contrary, malt 
liquor is daily becoming more and more the common beverage 
of the lower claſſes. of the people in England., 


Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to recommend to your atten- 
tion, wo ſubſtitutes for the coal taxes: each of which might 
eaſily be made more productive to the revenue than theſe 

| ; | taxes, : 
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© mxes, without diſtreſſing the poor, oppreſſing any part of the- 
community, retarding improvements in agriculture, aud clog- 
ging the operations of manufactures. and commerce. 


If, Sir, it is a juſt political maxim, that it is upon the rich and 
opulent the principal ſhare of taxes ſhould fall, there can be 
no foundation whatever for a. difference of opinion reſpecting 


the firſt of theſe ſubſtitutes. 


With regard to the /a/t; I have attempted to remove the oh- 
jections which have been. made againſt impoſing an additional 
tax on private brewers ; and have. alſo pointed. out. a. mode in 
which it might be levied, without the poſſibility of. its diminiſh- 
ing the conſumption: of malt in public breweries, and without 
checking the free uſe. of malt liquor among the labouring poor. 


I ſhall not preſume to paſs judgment upon the ſucceſs of this 
attempt: but:ſhall willingly leave the deciſion of it to your can- 
dour and abilities, and to the impartial award of the public. 
Give me leave therefore, to diſmiſs this part of the ſubject of 
theſe letters, by remarking, that to form a fair eſtimate of the 
propriety and expediency of the meaſures I now have the honour 
of recommending to your attention, it will be neceſſary to recol- 
lect, that any inconvenience occaſioned by theſe ſubſtitutes, will 
be amply repaid to individuals, and to the public, by a total re- 
moval of the partial, oppreſſive, and impolitic taxes on coals. . 


I ſhall not, Sir, detain your attention by a tedious ſtatement 
of the ſubſtitute I mean to propoſe for the local duty of twelve-- 
pence- 
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Pence per chalder, on all coals exported from the River Tyne, 
granted by King Charles the II. to the Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, and failing him and his heirs, to Louiſa Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth, and her heirs for. ever. 


[ have, in my ſecond letter, adverted to the dangerous ten- 
dency of this tax, and muſt beg leave to remark, before I point 
dut the ſubſtitute I mean to propoſe for it; that to involve in 
this diſcuſſion the character of an individual to whom the laws 
of his country have given a legal claim to the revenue ariſing 
from a local tax, would be extremely unfair and illiberal. If, 
Sir, in the nature of this claim, or in the mode in which it is 
executed, there are real defects, it is evidently the conduct of 
thoſe with whom it originated, and by no means that of the 
individual who enjoys the benefits of it, againſt which, i impar- 
. tial animadverſions ſhould be directed. Beſides, I muſt be 
perm d to add, without having any intention of paying 
a compliment to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, that it 
is my ſincere opinion, the man is not to be found who is in poſſeſ- 
1 on of fo very large a ſhare of active virtue, as would induce him 
voluntarily to part with upwards of twenty thouſand pounds an- 
nually, to which the Jaws of his country give him a Juft claim, with=- 


out receiving an equivalent. 


But, whilſt I thus expreſs the moſt marked diſapprobation at 
unhandſome attacks upon a public character ſo circumſtanced ; I 


cannot help aſſerting, that to ſhew a readineſs on the part of 
| the 
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the individual who reaps the full harveſt of ſuch an extraordis 
nary revenue, to enter upon any fair and honourable negocia- 
tion with a view to remove the partial and oppreſſive tendency 
of this local tax, is, in my humble opinion, one of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſacred moral obligations which can be impoſed on the ſentiments 
and feelings of an honeſt man. 


I, therefore, beg leave to ſubmit it to your confederation, to that 
of the public, and to the virtue and honour of his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, whether an additional tax on all coals exported ts 
foreign countries at ſuch a rate as would yield a ſum equal to that 
received by his Grace from coals, would not prove an unexcep- 
tionable ſubſtitute for this local tax? 


I cannot take leave of the ſubject of theſe letters, without 
hazarding a few general ſentiments, which I hope are dictated 
by a love to my country, an unalterable attachment to our ex- 
ecllent Conſtitution, and by ſentiments of virtue and honour. 


It will appear, from the views I have taken in theſe letters, 
that the taxes againſt which my arguments have been directed, 
are diametrically oppoſite to the moſt valuable intereſts of 
Great Britain. _ It is incumbent; therefore, upon every friend 
to this country, from the ſtrongeſt motives of national cecono- 
my, to exert their utmoſt endeavours to effect a removal of 
theſe taxes. 


Political ceconomy is not, however, the only ground upon 
which the reformation in commercial politics which I have 
Uu recotamended 
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recommended [ſhould be built. Theſe taxes have been long 
diſtinguiſhed in our ſtatute book, on account of their Inequa- 
lity ; and their oppreſſive nature has rendered them completely 
odious among that part of the community particularly, which 
is bent down by their inſupportable weight. | 


Such glaring deviations from the eſtabliſhed rules of equi- 
table taxation, and the broad baſis of political rectitude, are ea- 
gerly recognized by thoſe who are bowed down with the heavy 
preſſure of theſe taxes. The conſequences of a diſcovery of 

theſe defects, in which private intereſt, and a comfortable uſe of 
a neceſſary of life are ſo materially involved, are of a very dan- 
gerous nature. They tend too frequently to deſtroy ſentiments 
of loyalty, weaken the ſacred principles of morality, and furniſk 
dangerous opportunities, ta the pens of licentious and diſappoint- 
ed individuals, of ſowing, with too much ſucceſs, the ſeeds of 
diſſatisfaction and diſcontent in the minds of the vulgar. 


To remove, as much as poſſible, every cauſe of partial op- 
preſſion, and every obſtacle which ſtands in the way, to the 
comfortable ſubſiſtence of the lower claſſes of ſociety, would 
baniſh +maſt effetually theſe diſcontents, and eſtabliſh in their 
breaſts ſuch ſalutary ſentiments as would attach them to their 
King and cquntry, to our excellent Conſtitution, and to peace 
and good order in ſociety. A ſpecies of Reform, which, I have 
already obſerved, ſhould take the precedence in point of time, 


to every ſpecies of abſtract and theoretical reformation, 
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The invaſion, which the wog part of the political principles of 
the reformers in- France, has made on the minds of the lower 
claſles of the people of this country, is ſuch, I am convinced, as 
would render, at this particular period, any abſtract and theore- 
tical reform, a dangerous experiment. | 


I muſt beg leave, Sir, to ſay, I feel the ſtrongeſt conviction of 
the propriety of ſuch a Reform; but I am equally anxious to 
aſſert, that, until that reformation can be accompliſhed, with- 
out involving, in the attempt, the deſtruction of our Government, 
it is ĩncumbent upon every friend to the intereſt of his country, 
heartily to reprobate ſo raſh. and dangerous an undertaking. 


As unanimity of ſentiment, in theſe unruly times, is a circum- 
ſtance “ devoutly to be withed;” give me leave to add, that I ap- 
prehend a ſyſtem of Reform might be chalked out more perfect 
in its principle, and more beneficial in its tendency, than has hi- 
therto been propoſed, in which the abilities of all parties might 
be united, conſiſtently with the ſtricteſt ſentiments of honour 
and integrity. 


The political conſtitution, and the internal regulations, of a 
country, conſtitute the two, grand objects of Reform. 


Now, it is a fact, which, I believe, few will be bold enough to 
controvert, that the internal regulations in this country are very 
imperfect, when placed in a comparative light with our excellent 
Conſtitution. | 


If 
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If we would accompliſh a conſiſtent ſyſtem ' of Reform, we 

ſhould firſt ſecure the bleſſings which our Conſtitution tenders to 
us, with regard to the education of our youth, the religious and 
moral improvement of the community at large, a more perfect 
code of commercial laws, more effective endeavours to ſtrengthen 
the hands of the manufacturer and farmer, and adopt every pru- 
dent meaſure to qualify the minds of the lower claſſes of people 
to enjoy ſuch benefits as would be beſtowed upon them by a com- 
plete and effectual ſyſtem of theoretical reformation. When theſe 
truly benevolent purpoſes are effected, the propriety and expe- 
diency of theoretical reform, in its moſt perfect nature, is a duty 
which ſhould be performed, with a willing obedience, by every 
wiſe and good man. 


It is, Sir, by purſuing ſuch a ſyſtem of Reform only, that 
Great Britain can maintain, upon permanent principles, the ſu- 
periority ſhe holds, on the ſcale of political influence, in Europe, 
and reign the unrivalted Miſtrefs of the World. 


I have the honour to be, 


SIR, 
With every ſentiment of reſpect, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
i4 TY 60 


THE AUTHOR. 
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HE following abſtracts taken from Sir Joux Sixc rA 

Fo Statiſtical account of Scotland, offer the moſt unequivo- 
cal and decided evidence in proof of the inequality, the oppreſ- 
fon, and the extreme impolicy of the tax impoſed” on ſea-borne- 
coal for home conſumption. Beſides, they alſo point to the bene- 
fits which would follow a removal of the coal tax, vis. the great 
increaſe of the demand for coal—the relief of the poor inhabi-- 
tants of the fifth part of Scotland, from the diſtreſſes ariſing 
from a want of fuel—the eſtabliſhment of manufactures—and 


the extenſion of improvements in agriculture.. 


E lt was before mentioned, that there are neither towns nor” 
villages in this pariſh, but that the inhabitants live in detached: 
houſes : manufactures, therefore, cannot well exiſt in this diſ- 
trict. The dearneſe of fuel, is another obſtacle : peats are bad, 
ſcarce, and conſequently dear; and coals are either carted 
twenty-four miles land- carriage, or brought from England by 


water. Theſe laſt would be moderately cheap, were 1t not for. 
a the 
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che high. duties laid on them, which are fatal to he improvements 
in this as they are to many other parts of Scotland; nor can this part 
of the country ever greatly improve, until theſe duties be abo- 
liſhed.” Account of Holyzwood, county of Dumfries, 1 the Rev. Dr. 
Bryce Fobn = vol. i. page 22. 


The principal diſadvantage, under which this pariſh labours, 
is the ſcarcity of fuel. The common people burn turf or peat. 
The reſident heritors, and the better ſort of farmers, bring coal 
from Northumberland, partly in carts. from a plaee called Etal, 
about twenty miles diſtant, and partly on horſeback from Bird- 
hope Craig. The latter ſpecies is abundant, and by far the moſt 
valuable; and it 1s a fortunate circumſtance for the kingdom at 
large, that the beſt ſpecies, of fuel ſhould be found even in the 
interior parts of Northumberland in ſuch conſiderable quantities. 
It could eaſily be conveyed to the ſea by a canal; and that beſt 
nurſery of Britiſh ſeamen-which, depends on the ſupplying the 
great market of London with coals, may be thus preſerved, | 
even though they ſhould fail in the neighbourhood of the coaſt.” Account 
of Hounam, Roxburghſhire, vol. 1. page 51. 


« The inhabitants labour under diſadvantages, Their ſitua- 
tion might be meliorated. They have plenty of peat and turf 
for fuel; but coals are the diſtance of fifteen or ſixteen miles by 
land, and when brought by ſea, are ſubject to a duty of three 
and eight-pence per ton.” Account of Bullantrae, county of Ayr, 
vol, 1. page 112, 
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« As this pariſh lies near the town of Dumfries, firing is very 
- Expenſive ; fuel is extremely dear. Coal is brought by land 
- twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight miles; and the price of coal tran- 
ſported by ſea, is as dear as what is brought by land. © Peat too 
is at a great diſtance.” Account of Terregles, county of” Dumfries, by 
\ the Rev. Theodore Keyden, vol. i; page 115. | 


The diſadvantages, under which this pariſh labours, are the 
: ſcarcity and dearneſs of fuel, and the length and badneſs of the 
roads over which it muſt be brought. The plough has : almoſt 
totally removed the whins and other bruſh wood, which were 
formerly of material ſervice to the poor. As there are few 
moſſes in the pariſh, moſt of the peats muſt be brought from 
the diſtance of four or five miles, and even there, the proprie- 
tors will ſcarcely diſpoſe of them at any price. Some people 
bring coals by land- carriage | forty. miles from Damellington in 
Ayr-ſhire. This county might be furniſhed with Engliſh coals, 
were it not for the duty prepoſterouſly impoſed on thoſe that are 
water-borne, and exacted by the revenue-officers with great ri- 
gour. Scarcely any grievance calls more loudly for redreſs. If 
a duty muſt be had from coals, it would certainly be more con- 
fiſtent with the wiſdom of Parliament to lay it on at the pit, than 
to collect it ſolely from thoſe whoſe local ſituation ſubjects them 
to the additional expence of freight and inſurance.” Account of 
Crofſmichael, county of Kirkcudbright, by the Rev. Fohn Fohnftone, 
vol. i. page 182. pt ns 

& Peat 
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« Peat is the fuel commonly uſed ; they are ſold at threepence: 
the horſe load at the moſles; and when carried home to the- 
conſumer, they are generally double the ſum. This kind of 
fuel is generally procured in the pariſh of Kirkinner. Coals are 
brought from. Cumberland, and at nineteen ſhillings the ton.. 
The ſcarcity of fuel is the greateſt diſadvantage. under which: 
the neighbourhood labours, and yet it is within four hours ſail- 
ing from the Engliſh coal-mines. The tax upon that neceſſary 
article, when water-borne, is the cauſe of its high price, and 
here that tax is a real grievance. Its bad effects, and unfriendly 
influence on manufactures, are evident. A ſmall. duty: raiſed at 
the pit, would affect every conſumer equally, and be more pro- 
ductive. Our Legiſlators will ſurely embrace ſome fit opportu- 
nity of reviſing the coal and ſalt laws: and it is humbly hoped, 
that the honourable Member to whom this imperfect ſketch of 
their unfriendly operation is addreſſed, will conſider ſuch a revi- 
ſal, as connected with the intereſt of commerce, government, 
and humanity.“ Account: of N county g, Wigton, by the Rev.. 
Haac Davidſon, vol. i. p. 25 3. 


| « The principal grievance under which the people labour, is 

the partial and oppreſſive duty on coals, to which from their ſitua- 
tion, they are ſubjected. Could this grievance. be removed, . 
either by freeing them from it altogether, or by laying a very 
general duty on coals at the pit, it would be a.great relicf to the 
people, and be a much more productive 'tax to. government,” 
Account of Rothſay, county of Bute,, by the Rev. Archibald M*Lean, 


vol. i. page 306 
* Scarcity 
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2 Scarcity of fuel is one of the greateſt inconveniencles which 
Stranraer labours under. The chief fuel is peat and turf, 
brought from the diſtance of three or four miles ; often of a 
bad quality, and always priced. Many of the inhabitants burn 
coals in their rooms. Theſe are brought from Ayr or Irvine 
by ſea, and coſts the purchaſer about fourteen pence the herring 
barrel, including the price of loading from the ſhore. A family 
keeping only a regular fire in the kitchen, and another in a par- 
lour, muſt expend ſix or ſeven pounds a-year on fire alone. 
Would Parliament take off the duty upon coals carried coaſt- 
wiſe, the improvement of this town, and the neighbouring 
country, would advance with inconceivable rapidity. The late 
Earl of Stair made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to find coals in 
the neighbourhood.” Account of Stranraer, county of Wigton, by the 
Rev. Fohn Coulter, vol. i. p. 363. 


« The fuel uſed in this pariſh, is partly coals, and partly 
peats. The latter has of late years become very ſcarce ; and 
roals are much more commonly uſed ; which, owing to a par- 
tial and oppreſſive tax, coſts very dear, and is a very great hin- 
derance to improvement in this part of the country. It is cer- 
taiuly very unfair, and highly abſurd, that this neceſſary article, 


which at any rate muſt be conſiderably higher in price to con- 
ſumers in the North, from the expence of carriage, than it is to 
thoſe on the other fide of the Redhead, ſhould alſo be loaded 
with a tax from which the Southern inhabitants are exempted. 
And it is to be hoped, the wiſdom and juſtice of the Legiſlature 

| b will 


will ſoon provide a remedy, either by a total repeal, or by 
making the tax payable at the pit, which would thereby become 
general, and be much lefs partially felt.” Account of Gams y, 
county of Banff, by the Rev. Mr. Wilſon, vol. i. page 477. 


+ The article of fuel is very ſcarce and expenſive, eſpecially 
for ſeveral miles in the lower part of the pariſh, where there are 
no peats, and coals are brought twenty-four miles from San- 
quhar, or from ſome harbour, perhaps two miles below Dumfries, 
at a dear rate, owing to the high duty that is upon that article 
when water-borne.” Page 531, Kirkpatrick, 2 of Dumfries 
* the Rev. Gabriel Scot. 


he principal diſadvantage under which this parifh and its: 
neighbourhood labours, is the great diſtance from proper fuel. 
The lower claſſes are indifferently ſupplied. with peat. or turf 
from. moſſes. in the vicinity; and. the reſt from coal from Dun- 
dee. The expence of carriage of coals, is nearly equal to the 
original price; but this, diſadvantage, might in a great meaſure 
he removed by a-navigable canal. Account. of Meigle, county of 
Perth, by Dr. James Playfarr.. | 


. © The greateſt diſadvantage this pariſh labours under, is the 
| difficulty and expence of procuring fuel. In general Peats are 
uſed, Theſe are only got on the tops of the hills. The ſteep- 
neſs of the hills renders the leading of them very troubleſome. 
E coals could be got free of duty, very few peats would be made 
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in the pariſh. The heritors and principal tackſinen burn coals 
chiefly. The duty on water-borne coals, is a great grievance to 
all Argyle-ſhire, and a great bar to improvement. There is 
lime-ſtone in this pariſh, but the price of coals render the lime 


fo dear, that, as yet, it is little uſed in agriculture. The above 


grievance is felt the more, that in the neighbouring pariſhes, 
they get coals free of duty, being ſituated on the ſide of the 
Clyde, and within the limits of the Frith.” Account of Strachur 
and Stralachlan, county of Argyle, by the Rev. Charles Stexwart, vol. iv. 


page 573. 


The want of coal is truly diſtreſſing to the county in gene- 
tal, both in regard to agriculture and manufaQures. About 
one hundred acres of moſs are reſerved for fuel. The expence 
of peat, including caſting, carrying out, winning, and leading 
them home, may be about nine-pence per cart load. Such of the 
inhabitants as are in better circumſtances, uſually purchaſe, 
every ſeaſon, ſome coals from Cumberland; for which they pay 
at the rate of one ſhilling and ſix-pence per ſingle horſe load, 
beſides a journey going and coming of thirty-ſix miles, in addi- 
tion to the great inconvenience and riſk of croſſing the Frith at 
low water. Some Engliſh coal is brought by water, which, with 
; the duty, coſts about nine ſhillings: per ton; whale in Cumber- 

land, at the diſtance only of two miles, they have the ſame coal 
for about three ſhillings per ton. It has been long, and earneſt- 
Iy wiſhed, that this heavy and fatal obſtacle to the improvement 
| FP Ne 


of this, and of the neighbouring diſtricts, could be removed.“ 


Account of Dornack, county of Dumfries, by the Rev. James Smaul, 
vol, 11. page 18. | IR 


„ A few families uſe a little coal, which is imported from 
England, at the price of fourpence halfpenny per Wincheſter 
buſhel, or one penny per ſtone Avoirdupoiſe. Account r New 
Abbay, county of Kirkcudbright, by the Rev. William Wright, vol. is. 
page 138. | 


But the chief and general diſadvantage of this pariſh is its 
diſtance from coal, and the great expence of land carriage in 
that, and all other commodities.” Account of Crailing, county of 
Roxburgh, by the Rev. David Brown, vol. ii. page 332. 


<« The greateſt diſadvantage is the high price of coals, owing 
to the heavy duty which takes place here. This tax is much 
complained of, is evidently partial, impolitic and unreaſonable. 
A ſmall duty laid at the pit, would yield much more to the Go- 
vernment than the preſent one; and the burden being laid 
equally upon all, would be much more equally borne, and could 
ſcarcely be objected to, on any juſt and reaſonable grounds.“ 
Account of Craig, county of Angus, by the Rev. James Paton, vol, ii. 


Page 503. 


The principal diſadvantage of the Southern parts of the 
pariſh, is the ſcarcity of fuel. The fuel commonly made uſe of 
3s 
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is peat, which is very expenſive, eſpecially in the ſouth parts of 
the pariſh, which lie at a great diſtance from moſſes. Some peo- 
ple of late, have begun to uſe coals, both Scots and Engliſh, 
which would be by far the cheaper fuel, were it not burdened 
by a moſt unreaſonable tax. They coſt at Newburgh, from four 
ſhillings to four and fixpence per boll; beſides carriage by land, 
for the moſt part four or five computed miles.” Account of Ellon, 
county of Aberdeen, by the Rev. Fames Miln, vol. iii. page 101. 


« Amidſt the many advantages which the people here enjoy, 
the want of fuel is a great inconvenience. They generally uſe 
peats, of which they are plenty in different moſſes ; but they are 
dug at a conſiderable expence, and will be exhauſted. Some 
tranſport coals from Dundee, the neareſt ſea-port town, which is 
twelve miles diſtant from Glammis.“ Account of Glammis, county 
of Angus, by the Rev. Fames Lyon, vol. iii. page 125. | 


« The inhabitants of that part of the pariſh which is ſituated 
on Lochfine fide, labour under a very great diſadvantage with 
regard to fuel, The peats here are ſcarce, and at ſuck a diſtance 
on the top of high, ſteep, and rugged mountains, that they are. 
carried to the houſes at a very great expence. At the ſame time, 
the great diſtance from the Low country, and the very croſſ- 
neſs of the navigation, renders the freight of coal very high; 


* 4 4 


but, as if their natural diſadvantages were not ſufficiently diſ- 
treſſing, the coals are ſubject to a very high duty. Whatever 
may have been the original cauſe of this tax, it is aſtoniſhing, 

e that 
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that the Legiſlature of a free and enlightened nation, fliould 
have ſo long continued. a duty fo oppreſſive and partial, and 
which ſo directly counteracts any attempt that can be made. 
to improve thoſe remote parts of the kingdom.” Account of 
Loclhgoilbead and Kilmorick, county of Alle, by the Rev. Dugald 
M. Dongald, vol. iii. page I 8 i 


The fuel in general uſed among the lower ranks of the peo- 
ple, for a long time paſt, was turf brought from Monthrithmont 
muir; but that muir was, ſome years ago, divided among the 
gentlemen of property in the neighbourhood, and no turf. was 
allowed. afterwards. to be carried. out of it. In conſequence 
of which, fuel is a ſcarce commodity here; and that now uſed: 
by the lower ranks, is the branches of firs, which are pruned. 
from the woods, or ſuch briars: ar. whins: as the uncultivated' 
grounds afford. Coals are alſo brought from Arbroath, about 
eight miles diſtance, where they are bought for ſix ſhillings, or 
fix ſhillings and ſixpenee per boll, (7a ſtone), free of any duty to 
Government; ſa: that they are one ſhilling and ſixpence cheaper 
than at Montroſe, where the duty is levied ; no peats can be got 
within twelve or fourteen miles. Account of Fernell, county of 


"6 The chief diſidvantage of this pariſh is the want of fuel. 
Peat moſs is become ſcarce. This would really be an advantage, 


if the abfurd and opprefiive. tax on coal, were repealed ; which: 
"# e 
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guts it out of the power of the poor people to purchaſe coals,” 
Account of Fintray, county of Aberdeen, by Dr. Samuel Copland, vol. ui. 


page 238. 


« All the coal uſed here is brought from Northumberland, 
about twenty miles; or from Mid-Lothian, at a ſtill greater diſ- 
tance. A cart load of twelve or fourteen hundred weight, coſts. 
ten ſhillings, and often more.“ Account of Makerflon, county of 
Roxburgh, by the Rev. Fames Richardſon, vol. iii. page 263. 


„ Till within theſe two or three years, the principal fuel of 
the common people was turf, but, as they are now prohibited 
from paring the ground, they uſe coal ; which are brought from 
Fife to Perth, where they are fold for about three or four ſhil-- 
lings the boll, (forty ſtone to the boll), and the people find them 
cheaper, and more comfortable than turf, There is no peat 
moſs in the pariſh.” Account of Monedie, county of Perth, by the: 
Rev. George Fraſer, vol. iii. page 274. | 


* The fuel commonly uſed is coal, brought from the Frith of 
Forth, and ſold at the harbour of Aberbrothock, at fix ſhillings - 
and ſixpence the cart load, being ſeventy-two ſtone. . But on all 
that paſs the Redhead. northward; there. is a tax of eighteen 
fhillings- one halfpenny per boll. There are indeed ſtill ſome 
whins: and broom in the country; but the fupply from theſe, is 
become, by the improvements in agriculture, exceedingly ſcarce.” 
Account of Inverkeilor, county of. Forfar, ” the Rev. Jobn Carnegie, 


3 
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„There are no manufacture in the pariſh, Lime and coal 
are brought from the Engliſh fide, .and are exceedingly dear, 
The procuring fuel is one of the greateſt hardſhips that the 
pariſh lies under. Cdals are carried near twenty miles, and any 
peats that are uſed, are driven about ſeven miles. The poorer 
people, therefore, have but a very ſeanty ſupply of fuel.” 4 
coum of the United pariſhes of Stitchel and Hume, county of Roxburgh 
tad Berwick, by the Rev. Andfew Scott, vol. iii. page 293. 


e The fuel uſed here is peat, coal is diſtant thirty miles.“ 
Account of Etterich, county of Selkirk, by the Rev. Robert Ruſſel, vol. 
ili. page 297. a | 


« There is no particular inconvenience which the inhabitants 
of this pariſh labour under, from its local ſituation, but difficulty 
of procuring fuel. There is no peat that can pay the labour of 
manufacturing ; and as to the turf it affords, though generally 
uſed, it is of a very inferior quality. There is no good coal nearer 
than Lothian, which is eighteen Engliſh miles diſtant.” Account 
of Stobo, county of Toceddale, by the Rev. Alexander Kier, vol. iii. 


page 33 1. 


“ The common fuel is peats, which are got in abundance on 
the hills. But it ſometimes happens, that after all the expence 
and trouble of caſting and fitting them up, the ſeaſon may be 
| fo wet, as to put it out of the power of the tenants to get them 


nome: the better ſort of farmers, who live near Lochlong, make 
: uſe 
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uſe of coals, which coſt about five ſhillings and ſixpence the 
Glaſgow cart, including freight, & c. It is believed, upon the 
whole, every thing being conſidered, that they are cheaper than 
peats.“ Account of Arroquhar, county, of * by the Rev. Jobn 


Gilleſpie, vol. iii. page 435. 


« The condition of the people would be benefited, could the 
price of fuel be rendered cheaper. Perhaps, there are no means 
of doing this, but by making the communication eaſier to the 
coal, which is the fuel they muſt now chiefly truſt to. In con- 
ſequence of the act of Parliament lately obtained for erecting 
tolls upon the roads within the county of Perth, it is propoſed to 
make a toll road to Blairingone. If this propoſal ſhould be car- 
ried into execution, it will no doubt render the communication 
eaſier; and it is to be hôped, alſo make the neceſſary article of 
coal cheaper. Coal is brought from Blairingone and Dollar,” 
about twelve-miles diſtant, and it'is ſold here at one penny one 
farthing a ſtone, Tron weight—at- the coal-hill, twelve ſtone” 
coſts four-pence.” Account of Auchterarder, county of Perth, by the = 
Rev. Andrew Duncan, vol. iv. page 44. 


« A diſadvantage much felt in this pariſh, is the ſcarcity of 
fuel. The common tenants and cottagers depend chiefly on 
turf; the peat moſſes being almoſt exhauſted. The proprietors, 
and better ſort of tenants, bring coal from Sunderland or New- 
caſtle, but the high price; owing to che duty on this article, puts 
them beyond the reach of the poor.”. Account of Kirkhill, county” 


7 W . by the Rev. Alex. Fraſer, vol. iv. page 122, 
d.i «*Bue-” 
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But perhaps the greateſt barrier againſt houſehold: induſtry 
und manufacture among us, is the ſcarcity of fuel in many parts 
of the country. A human being, pinched with cold, when con- 
fined within doors, is always. an inactive being. The day light. 
during winter, is ſpent by many of the women and children in- 
gathering eld;ng, as they call it; that is, ſticks, furze or broom, 
for fuel; and the evening in warming their ſhivering, limbs be- 
fore the ſcanty fire it produces. Could. our Legiſlators be con- 
ducted through the pariſh in the winter months; could the 
Lords and Commons, during the Chriſtmas receſs, viſit the cot-. 
tages of the poor through theſe parts of the united kingdoms, . 
where nature bath refuſed. coal, and heir laws have more than 
doubled the price of it, this would be Shakeſpeare's © whole- 
ſome phyſic, and would, more than any thing elſe, quickeſ 
their invention to find ways and means; of ſupplying the place 
of the worſt of laws.” Account of - Kirkenner,, county Y Wi ton, by 
Mr. Jobn n vol. iv. page 146. 


1 Moſſes are mach AIR which Fe fuel 3 
Coals from Dundee and Perth, are the principal fuel made uſe of 
by them, which takes up much time, as the carriage is both 
long and expenſive.” Aecaun! of: Rattray, county. 4 CON by the' 
Rev. Jamas Smith, vol. iv. pute 150. 


“ The coal with which the lime is burnt; is imported at Mon- 
rroſe from the Frith of Fortk; the, uſual price of that neerſſary 
article, is no leſs than eight ſhillings and lixpence the. boll, or 

* ſeventy- 
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feventy- two ſtone, for Scots coal, and one {Billing and fixpence the 
barrel for Engliſh coal. This pariſh producing ſcarcely any peat, 
the fuel chiefly uſed is turf and broom.” Attonnt of Strickatbrow, 
county of Forfar, by the. Rev. Robert” Hamtah, vol, iv. page 21% 


« Inverary is the capital of Argyleſhire, and near it is one of 
che ſeats of the noble family of Argyle. It is pteaſantly firuare@ 
on the ſide of Lochfyne, in the Preſbytery of Inverary, and Pro- 
vincial Synod of Argyle. A conſiderable part of the Highlands 
in the pariſh may be called good paſture, particularly Benbuie; 
where there is at preſent, one of the beſt and largeſt ſheep ſtocks 
kn the Highlands, but the greater proportion of the hills may 
be called barren. The whole of Glenſhira, and ſeveral fields 
near the Caſtle of Inverary, are of a deep, rich foil, and is excel- 
lent arable land; yet a very conſiderable part is ſhallow, and not 
naturally fertile : though that part which lies within the Duke 
of Argyle's domain, has been conſiderably meliorated by eulti- 
vation, and particularly by the vaſt quantities. of lime annually 
laid upon it; a ſpecies of manure well adapted to moſt lands in 
chis country, but from the uſe of which, all, excepting the rich 
and the affluent; are almoſt totally-precluded, by the dearneſs of 
roals, and the ſcarcity of fuel neceſſary to burn it The inha- 
bitants are fatisfiedy if they can make as many peats as will 
ſerve their domeſtic uſes; and it is a well known fact, that in 
the year 1790, many were reduced to great extremity for want 
bf fuel. The heavy duty laid on coals carried coaſtways, ap- 
years to be às / unreaſonuble as it is impolitic, and is univerſally 

complained 
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complained of as an intolerable burden; and with reſpect to the” 
whole of Argyleſhire, ſa unproductive, that it is not equal to the 
expence of the officers employed in collecting it. Until this tax 
is removed, an inſeparable bar lies in the way of every improve- 
ment in agriculture, ar. d of every eſtabliſhment in manufacture. 
Coals at Inverary, are ſeldom bought under ſixteen ſhillings per 
ton, and are often as high as eighteen ſhillings.” Account , In- 
verary, county, of” Argyle, by the Rev. Paul Fraſer, vol. v. page 288. 


The fuel is chiefly turf from the hills, and peats from the 
low moſſes.” Coals from Montroſe, coſt from eight ſhillings and 
ſixpence, to nineteen ſhillings ber boll, (ſeventy ſtone Dutch 
weight), beſides carriage. . The price of this neceſſary article is . 
very high, which is hurtful to manufactures, and juſtly com- 
plained of by all ranks.“ Account of Fettercairn, county of Kincar-- 
dine, by the Rev. Robert Foote, vol. v. page 332. 


HFHitherto the inhabitants have been well ſupplied. with 
peats; but as the moſſes in ſeveral places upon the low ground, 
are nearly worn out, their fuel will be obtained with greater 
difficulty and labour, in a few years hence; in regard to the 
kills; although in many places covered with inexhauſtible moſs, 

are at preſent ĩnaeceſſible, and it would require very conſiderable 

ſums of money to make even tolerable roads.“ | Account of Loch- - 
ler, county of. Angus, by ibe Rev. Fohn Pirie, vol. v. page 365. 


One great. diſadvantage, under which this pariſh-labours, is 
the want of fuel. A leat of peats, meaſuring twenty-four feet in 
| | length, 
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length, twelve feet in breadth at the bottom, and three at top, 
and twelve feet in height, will coſt the conſumer in town, up- 
wards of five pounds. Coals are proportionably dear. This is 
in a great degree owing to the coal tax. Were that tax dimi- 
niſhed, or commuted, or altogether taken off, it would be a great 
relief to the people. The extenſion of manufactures would be 
much encouraged. The farmers, inſtead of ſpending the ſum- 
mer, as at preſent, in preparing and bringing home peats, would 
have leiſure to attend to manure for their land; and the almoſt 
exhauſted moſſes in the low country, would be eaſily turned in- 
to graſs or arable land.” Account of Fraſerſburgh, county of Aber- 
deen, by the Rev. Alexander Simpſon, vol. vi. page 8. 


& Peat is the fuel made uſe of in this pariſh. It is much to be 
regretted, however, that much time and labour are loſt in pro- 
viding this neceſſary of life. Genteel families begin to uſe coal 
in their rooms, a practice which would probably prevail, if the 
impolitic duty on coal was aboliſhed.” Account of Monwhitter, 
county of Aberdeen, by the Rev. Alexander Johnſton, vol. vi. page 135. 


The only fuel uſed here is coals, either Scots or Engliſh, 
The former coſts eight ſhillings and ſixpence per boll, of ſeventy 
ſtones Amſterdam ; and the latter, three ſhillings per boll, of 
twenty- four ſtones, Twenty years ago, the farmers brought peat 
and turf from the hill moſſes, at twelve miles diſtance, and were 
thus employed during the whole ſummer. It is no wonder, that 
Tents were then low.; but as that ſeaſon is now employed in the 
e cultivation 
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cultivation. of their lands, they find themſelves reduced to the 
neceſſity of burning coal fires; and few of them. regret. the 
charge. They, however, complain of the heavy duty on coals: 
as a hinderance to agriculture, and a grievous burden on manu- 
factures, and poor people of all denominations.” Account of Kin- 
neff, county of” Kincardine, by. the Rev. Mr. Stewart, vol. vi. p. 207. 


„ There is no peat in this pariſh, except the lands of Carſe, 
{Þ that the inhabitants are but very poorly provided with fuel. 
They are ſupplied with peat and heather from the muirs, and a 
ſort of green ſods, called plends, which they cut in the exhauſted 
moſſes. Some bring black peat from a great diſtance for drying 
their grain. Were the coal duty removed, it would be a great 
mean of redreſſing this grievance.” Account of Leochel, county of” 
Aberdeen, by the Rev. George. Forbes, vol. vi. page 218.. 3” 


„% The duty on Scots and Engliſh coal paid in Scotland, 
amount to upwards of L. 10,000 a- year; of this ſum, the diſ- 
tricts belonging to the Cuſtom-houſe of Aberdeen and Montroſe, 
pay the principal part. In the year 1788, Montroſe paid L. 2285, 
and Aberdeen L. 4735. The heavy duty impoſed on Scots coal 
carried coaſtways by ſea, begins at the Redhead, between this 
and Arbroath. Montroſe is of conſequence. the firſt town to the 
northward of the Frith of Forth where it is paid. It is a duty- 
undoubtedly, impolitic, partial, and oppreſſive. It is impolitic, 
as it diſcourages population and induſtry. in the north of Scot- 
land, It is partial and oppreſſive, as the richeſt and moſt popu- 


lous 
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Ibus parts of Scotland pay no part of it, and the moſt remote 
and poor parts of the kingdom pay the whole. A grievance of 


this kind merits the attention of Parliament, and ought to be 


redreſſed, by aboliſhing the tax altogether, or ſubſtituting an 


equivalent in its ſtead, on ſome other article, to be levied 
throughout all Scotland. Such a tax would be the mereſt trifle 
to the kingdom at large, could be grudged by none, who had 
any regard to ſubſtantial juſtice; and would deliver this part of 


the country from a grievous burden; without the removal of 


which, neither its commerce nor its agriculture can proſper.” 
Account of Montroſe, county of"- Angus, by the Rev. Alexander Mollefon,,. 


vol. v. page 40. 


There is abundance of lime- ſtone in this pariſh, but very 
little is burnt into lime, on account of the dearneſs of fuel.“ 
Account of Moulin, county f Perth, by the. Rev. Alexander. Stewart, 


vol. v. page 5 3. 


Peats are almoſt the only article of fuel uſed here. Some 
ſmall quantities of Scots and Engliſh coals are uſed by the more 


opulent inhabitants. But the expence of the freights, and the 


exorbitant duty which has very unreaſonably been laid upon 
Scots coals, exported beyond the Redhead of Angus, render this 
article of fuel by much too dear for general uſe through the 
Shetland Iſles. Even peats coſt no little labour and expence; R 
for although all the hills appear to have been originally covered 


over, in a great meaſure, with peat earth; yet, upon the whole 
| | eaſt 


eaſt ſide of the Iſland, except only on the ſouth-eaſt corner of 
Muneſs, this natural fund of fuel has been, by degrees, entirely 
exhauſted. The hills of Vallafield and Saxaforth are, at pre- 
ſent, the principal reſources. But · many of the inhabitants are 
at a very inconvenient diſtance from theſe. Some find it more 
commodious to import their peats from the neighbouring Iſland 
of Yell. Others, eſpecially the gentry, reſident about Balta- 
Sound, are obliged to employ from ten to twenty horſes for the 
ſpace of ſix weeks, every year, to carry home their annual provi- 
ſion of peats.” Account of the Mand of Uift, in Shetland, drawn uf 

from the communications of Thomas Muat, 22 of Garth, and the Rev. 

James Barclay, vol. v. page 194. | 


% This pariſh is very ill ſupplied with fuel. Thoſe whoſe 
xcircumſtances can afford it, make uſe of coal; but the bulk of 
the inhabitants have no other fuel, but what the ſurface of the 
muir furniſhes them with, or what they can procure from moſleg 
of a light unſubſtantial quality, at the diſtance of two or three 
-miles, .and at a great expence of time and labour. Such as are 
engaged in the buſineſs of diſtilling, uſe partly coal, but chiefly 
peats, got from other pariſhes, on each fide of the Frith, and at 
high prices.” Account of the United pariſhes of Urquhart and Logey 
Weſter, county of Roſs, by the Rev, Charles Calder, vol. v. page 213. 


This pariſh labours under conſiderable diſadvantage, from 
che ſcarcity of peats and other fuel. The privilege of the ſcanty 
moles in the pariſh, is reſtricted to a few families living on the 

properties 
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properties to which they belong, and the far greater part of the 
inhabitants are left to make the beſt ſhift they can for this ne- 
ceſlary article of life, and put to a great expence of time and 
money in purchaſing, and getting it carried home; a circum- 
ſtance hurtful to the farmer, by taking off the work of his farm, 
and which renders the condition of the poorer ſort very uncom- 
fortable during the winter and ſpring ſeaſons, and proves in ge- 
neral a check to induſtry. They begin now to uſe coals from 
Newcaſtle, and find this the eaſieſt way of ſupplying themſelves; 
and, for ſome time paſt, a cargo from that place, of five or fix 
hundred barrels, is annually delivered in the harbour of Port- 
Maholmock, at one ſhilling and elevenpence, or two ſhillings 
each. They could be had much eaſier, but for the high duty 
laid on coals.” Account of Tarbat, Synod of Roſs, by the Rev. Mr... 
Balfour, vol. vi. page 429. | | 


In the year 1754; a ſhip: loaded with coals came to Loſſie- - 
mouth. The demand was then . ſo ſmall, . that the. importer 
could not diſpoſe of one hundred barrels. Now, the demand is 
ſo great, that upwards of twenty ſhips. arrive with .Engliſh' coals, . 
and fix with Scots, and it is daily increaſing. It is particularly 
unkind in Government, not to ſay oppreſſive, that thoſe. who 
are neceſſarily ſubjected 'to /a high freight and an inland car- 
riage, ſhould pay an exorbitant duty on that accommodation of 
life, from which thoſe at theFpit mouth are exempted. It is an 
odious diſcrimination of the ſubjects of :the ſame kingdom, and 
in its eilects, it is equally hoſtile to the agriculture and the ma- 

25 nufactures 


nufactures of the oouñtry ” Account of Elgin, county of Morey 
2 the Rev. you Grant, vol. v. page Ig. 


4 One of the chief diſadvantages, (of Glenſhiel) is the ſcar- 
city of fuel. There are, indeed, inexhauſtible funds of moſk, 
but ſo diſtant, either on the ſummits, or behind the moun- 
tains, and ſo inacceſſible, by reaſon of the ſteepneſs or rugged» 
neſs of the mountains, that the moſt induſtrious have a diffi- 
culty in being ſupplied in the drieſt ſeaſons, The coal laws, 
as they preſently ſtand, are the ſubjet of univerſal complaint 
.6n the weſt coaſt of Scotland ; but in no place is their opera- 
tion more bitterly felt than in Kintail.” Account of Glemſbiel, 
Tounty of Roſe, by the Rev. Mr. M*Crae, vol. vii. page 130. 


« This pariſh labours under a great diſadvantage in regard 
to fuel, having none but coal, and that at the diſtance of fix- 
teen miles.” Arcornt of Broughton, county of Tuceddale, by the 
Rev; Mr. Gray, vol. vii. page 158. 


« The coal, with which it (lime) is burnt, is brought from 
England, which 1s the reaſon of the high price. This coal, 
when carried by water, is liable to a high duty. There is no 
coal on the whole coaſt of Galloway, Nithſdale, or Annan- 
dale; they are moſtly ſupplied with that article from Cum- 
berland, on the other ſide of the Solway Frith. It is to be re- 
| gretted, that the people who live at a great diſtance ſhould, 
after ſhipping and unloading, paying freight, and carrying 


many 
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many miles by land, after all be obliged to pay a heavy duty, 
while the people who live at the coal-pit pay nothing, and at 


the ſame time all living under the ſame King, government, and. 


laws. It is aſſerted, by thoſe who know, that a farthing on 
the cart load, at the coal-pit, which would be little felt, and 
eaſier collected, would bring more money to Government than 
all this duty.” Account of Lochmaben, county of Dumfries, by the 
Rev. Mr. A. Fray, vol. vii. page 242. 


«* Moſt of the eſtates have mofles on the adjacent hills, yet, 
the proprietors, in general, uſe coals along with peats in their 
own houſes. Except on one eſtate, the moſſes are at ſuch a 
diſtance, that only two draughts can be got home in a ſummer 
day. The roads are ſteep. No part of the farmer's work ex- 
hauſts his horſes ſo much as the leading of peats, and that 
at the time his horſes ought to be at graſs Were that impo- 
_ litic and oppreſſive duty at the Redhead taken off, it were 
cheaper for the pooreſt tenant in this pariſh to burn coals, than 
to wear out his horſes leading peats.— The pooreſt cottagers 
muſt, therefore, ſatisfy themſelves with ſandy clods picked 
from the adjacent moors with the breaſt ſpade.” Account of Ur- 
ray, county of Roſs, by the Rev. Mr. Fobn Dowme, vol. vii. p. 250. 

6 and they have peats for the caſting, winning, and 
leading, yet they conſume a great deal of time, which might, 
and would, be employed to much better purpoſe, in the ma- 


nagement of their farms, were coals to be got at a moderate 
diſtance, 
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diſtance. Several of the farmers are {6 convinced of this, that 
they have of late brought coals from thirty miles-diſtance 
Account of Mouſewald, county of Dumfries, by the Rev. Mr. Dickſon, 
vol. vii. page 301. 


« Peats are the only fuel uſed in this pariſh'; the caſting and 
preparing of which, during the ſummer, conſumes much of 
the time which the people ought to dedicate. to the improve- 
ment of their farms. From this labour they would be in a: 
great meaſure relieved, if coal was either found in this county, 
or allowed to be imported, free of duty, from the oppoſite 
ſhore of Solway Frith.” Account f Cummertrees, ON Rn, 
— ; vol. vii. page 311. 


« The greateſt inconveniency is ſcarcity of fuel. There are 
neither peat nor turf in the pariſh—They are obliged to fetch 
their fuel from other pariſhes, at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
this takes up their time for a great part of the ſummer, when 
they ought to be more profitably employed. Coal are brought 
from Aberdeen by the people of the town. A boll (36 ſtone. 
Amſterdam weight) coſt four ſhillings and fixpence at the ſhip, 
and two ſhillings and ſixpence for carriage to Inverury. Account 
of Inverury, county of Aberdeen, by the Rev. 2255 Davidſon, vol. 


vii. page 334. 


« 


Lime. It is of late years much employed, and a great 
proportion of that burnt with Englith coals ; which, confider- 


ing 
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ing the high price of that article, and unegqual tax on it when 
brought near this diſtri, and eighteen. miles of land-carriage, 
is no bad. proof of the ſpirit and induſtry of the people.” 
Account of Banchory Ternan, Kincardine-Shire, by the Rev. F. Dooney, 
vol, vii. page 371. 


« The fuel, which is peat, is ſcarce, and of a bad quality. 


Lime-ſtone is not eaſily procured; and though it were, they 


could: not for the above reaſon; avail themſelves of the advantage 


to any extent: To , mcliozate their condition in all. theſe re- 
ſpects; to promote, at the ſame time, the property and happineſs 
of the Highlands in general, and to raiſe its inhabitants to that 


degree of political importance, which their local advantage 


might enable them to attain, two things are neceſſary, an ex- 
emption from the coal duty, and a- canal at Crinan, to open an 
expeditious and ſafe communication with the more improved 


and opulent parts of the kingdom. To accompliſh either of 
theſe objects, is no doubt a matter of conſiderable difficulty, 
but from the liberal policy of the enlightened age, and from the 


ſpirit of patriotiſm which is already ſo. forward to deviſe and 
execute plans of public utility, it is reaſonable to hope, that 
neither of them may prove impracticable, if the public attention 
is once engaged by their importance. To extend the coal tax 


to a country circumſtanced as the Highlands is, may be conſi- 


dered as a meaſure, at once grievous and injudicious. In many 
places, there are few or no peats; in others they are at a very 


inconvenient diſtance from them; and in all, it requires ſo ſe- 
8 rious 
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rions x proceſs to ſecure any quantity, that che people, idle as 
they in general are, ſeldom provide enough for the ſeaſon; and 
the leakineſs of the climate often deſtroys all. This was in a 
remarkable manner the caſe in 1 788, when the poor were ob- 
liged, in 'the middle of winter, to come from many of the 
Iſlands to the muirland, and carry heather from the tops of the 
mountains. Thus cireumſtanced, they are compelled, though at 
a vaſt expence, to get coal from the low country; and more 
would provide in the fame way, were they able to bear the accu- 
mulated expence of freight, duty, and Cuſtom-houfe fees. In- 
deed, the heavy freight would render coal a dear article in the 
Highlands, independent of duty and Cuſtom- houſe dues; but 
when they are ſuperadded to the extraordinary expence they 
muſt incur from their particular ſituation, it is a great grievance, 
eſpecially when an infignificant duty, laid on at the pit, would 
be more productive, and lefs felt, and when many methods of 
commutation might be deviſed. But it appears not leſs injudi- 
cious than grievous. Since the ſeparation of the American eo- 
lonies, the attention of the nation has been very wiſely directed 
towards the improvement of the natural reſources of the coun- 
try. The unimproved ftate of the Highlands has, in this view, 
excited a degree of public ſpirit that does honour to the heart and 
underſtanding ef many noble and reſpectable individuals. Li- 
beral ſubſcriptions have been made, and villages are now a- 
building, for the purpoſe of introducing arts, manufactures, and 
induſtry, into chat depreſſed and neglected corner of the king- 
dom. But this patriotic defign, will in à great meaſure, be fruſ- 
trated, 


* 
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trated, by the ſcarcity of fuel, or the labour that muſt be be- 
ſtowed upon it. The progreſs of improvement; will be checked, 
for want of proper materials to burn lime; and manufaQures, 
under this particular diſadvantage, can never flourith ; for it i 
well known, that meal, at a moderate price, and fuel eaſily pro- 
cured, are two things neceſſary for their improvement in this 
country. A canal acroſs the neck of land, between Crinan and bk 
Loch-Gilphead, would greatly improve che above advantage, by 7 
rendering the proviſion of fue} more certain, and leſs expenſive, . 
And it would be injurious to ſuppoſe that Government, who 4 
are appointed for the ſecurity and happineſs of the people, and 
whoſe ends are ultimately ſerved by the encouragement of arts 
and improvements in every quarter of the kingdom, would re- 
fuſe to mitigate the ſalt and coal grievarices.” Account of Craig- | | 
nib, Argylc-/hire, by the Rev. Lach. M*Lachlan, vol. vii. page 446. 
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„ There are no moſſes in theſe Iſlands from which to cut 
peats, ſo that the inhabitants are obliged to go over to the Iſland 
of Iſlay, and cut them there, which occaſion them great trou- 
ble and expence. Thoſe few who can afford it, partly uſe coals 
from Newcaſtle, which, by reaſon of the duty are dear; and 
therefore, they juſtly conſider the duty as a great hardſhip, 
ſince it ſubjects the poor inhabitants in the extremity of the 
empire to the ſame expence in this, as the rich inhabitants in the 
Youth, and to pay to Government, while thoſe of the rich couns ö 
ties of Lothian and Fife, are exempted.“ Account of Croſs and Bur- | | 
age, Nc. county of Orhney, by the Rev. Mr. Clouſton, vol. vii. p. 475. 
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The fuel that is moſt commonly made uſe of is peat and 
turf, which are procured from moſſes at two and three miles dif- 
tance. Every cart load of peats, and the carts are very ſmall, 
a coſts ninepence, and the horſe load a penny; and to furniſh this 
1 ; article to an ordinary family,. whoſe income. may be above L. 50. 
4 N beer annum, it will require fully L. 5 Sterling. As this neceſſary 
1 of life, as well as almoſt every other, has decreaſed very much 
= of late, ſomie-people have begun to uſe. coal, carried from the 
1 =. | Clyde, from the: Forth, and from Tyne; and though there be 
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impoſed upon it a pretty high duty; the moſt. abſurd. and impo- 
Vic the Legiſlature ever thought of, they find it to be cheaper 
[ as well as better firing.” Account. of Kirkwall and St. Ola, county. 
N of Orig, by the Rev. Mr, Barry, vol. vii. page SSS. 
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